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THE SESSION. 

‘TH memorable Parliamentary Session of 1869, which was 
closed on Wednesday, furnishes an apt illustration of the 
proverb touching the clean sweeping of new brooms, We had 
a new House of Commons aud a new Ministry, and both soon 
proved that they meant to be thorongh in the performance 
of their work, Indeed, the student of Parliamentary history 
cannot fail to be struck with the marked change that has 
recently come over the tone of English politics and poli- 
ticians, A spirit of earnestness now characterises public men, 
and especially Ministers, that contrasts both strikingly and 
favourably with the lukewarmness, indifference, and “ Can't 
you let it alone?" disposition which marked the days of the 
old Whig Government of Lord Melbourne and the later so- 
called Liberal Government of Lord Palmerston, No man 
at the end of the Parliamentary year in 1869 dare venture, 
however good may be his will, on making anything like the 
scathing reviews of the Session in which Lord Lyndhurst 
was wont to maul the old Whig Cabinets so unmercifully ; 
and for the simple reason that there is no scope for the 
effort. Good work has been done, and Ministers are both 
able and ready to defend their work, Not even Mr, Disraeli— 


eloquent orator, ingenious casuist, able tactician, and | SRO DOR ? 
| be allowed to pass away till it is really and truly finished, 


master of bitter sarcasm as he is—could find opportunity 
for repeating now the role he is understood to have sug- 
gested to Lord Lyndhurst in times gone by — of first 
mangling, if not rejecting, Government measures, and 
then abusing Ministers for the meagre results of their 
labours ; in vulgar parlance, first “knocking them down, 
and then kicking them for falling.” The will, and to some 
extent the power, to reject or mangle—to do the knocking 
down, that is—no doubt is still extant, as witness proceed- 
ings in the House of Lords even in the late Session; but 
as for the kicking—why, that is another affair, Mr. 
Gladstone's Government is too strong—strong in ability, in 
earnestness, in popular support—for that game to be played 
with them, The utmost the opponents of progress, as repre- 
sented by the Upper Chamber, where alone they have power, 
is to mutilate or reject good measures, when that can be 
done with safety, and to pass them “ under protest,” when 
it cannot, But the game of alternate obstinate resistance 
and of pliant yielding “under compulaion” may (and is 
likely to be) played so often, that the people will become 
impatient and the House of Lords contemptible as well as 
unpopular; and as to what may follow “next, and next,” 
we would rather not be called upon to prophesy, lest our 
predictions should prove unpalatable to ears aristocratic. We 
may be permitted, however, to express our satisfaction at the 
advent of a new era in politics and & new race of politicians— 
an era and an order of men in which and with whom earnest 
striving for principle is everything, and a mere jaunty, 
hollow maintenance of privilege nothing. This, indeed, is 
the outcome of influences that have been at work for some 
years, We were “all proud of ” Lord Palmerston ; but men 
are nevertheless rejoiced that the era of political expediency 
and intellectual debauchery Which distinguished that 
statesman’s reign has passed away, and that a spirit of 
earnestness, & desire for real progress and improvement, has 
superseded the sham Liberalism which he inaugurated and 
fostered by both precept and example, 


The Session just closed has been fruitful as well as 
memorable, and will be looked back upon With satisfaction, 
notwithstanding that it has, so far as the House of Commons 
is concerned, not been productive of numerous great ora- 
torical displays; and, for our part, we are disposed to say 
“and a good job too.” We admire grand orations as much 
as any man, but we like good work better; and, as the 
primary business of Parliament is to make laws, speeches 
being merely means to an end, we suspect the country will 
be disposed to condone the lack of oratory in consideration 
of the beneficial legislation effected : to accept good work 
in lieu of grand talk. But even those—if there be any 
such—to whom oratory is everything, and who eare not for 
results, cannot complain that the Session has been altogether 
barren, The speech in which the Premier introduced the 
Trish Church Bill was, as a piece of expository speaking, 
equal to anything ever uttered in Parliament Thespeeches 
of Mr. Bright, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Sullivan, and others on the 
Ministerial side ; and of Sir Rowndell Palmer, Dr, Ball, Mr. 
Hardy, even Mr, Disraeli (thotigh he was more paradoxical 
than eloquent, moré ingethious than convinéing), on the part 
of the Opposition, Were quite equal to the occasion; while 
the debates in the Howse of Lords were pre-eminently con- 
spicuous for grand talk a8 oppoxéd to good work. 80 we 
think even the sticklers for oratory must be satisfied with 
the Session of 1869; whilst, as regatds legislation accom- 
plished—to say nothing just now about that attempted—it 
stands out in bold relief against any Session of late years, 

The great measure of the year, of course, is the abolition 
of the State Church in Ireland, and the inauguration 
thereby, as is believed, of a new and a happier epoch in the 
history of religion in these realms, The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland is now freed from State shackles ; she is 
possessed of sufficient funds to render her ministers and 
people easy as to worldly cares, yet not enough to induce 
the supineness incident to the enjoyment of great wealth ; 
she has sound principles, and we hope and believe sincere 
and zealous clergymen, with adherents devoted, if compara- 
tively few. Possessed of all these advantages, how should she 
fail to hold her own and to bear up not merely the light of 
the Reformation, but the beacon of genuine Christianity in 
the land? The bitterness of the hour of trial for ber is 
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already past ; the woundsof the conflict are healing, if they are | 


not quite healed ; she is beginning to feel that the prospect 
of disestablishment was worse than the realisation; and 
she will, we doubt not, speedily come to understand that 
spiritual liberty and the sense of doing no man wrong are 
ample compensation for the partial loss of worldly pelf and 
of invidious privilege, We need not go over the details of 
the warfare waged on her behalf; they are fresh in the 
recollection of all men, though, we trust, they have almost, 
if not altogether, ceased to bear a sting ; and shall content: 
ourselves with wishing her wisdom, zeal, and success in her 
new career, 

Another measure that will render this Session memorable 
is the Endowed Schools Bill, which, besides being valuable 
in itself, is still more valuable as the first step in a great and 
much-needed reform, but a reform that must be carried 
further, that must go both wider and deeper, ere a pause can 
be made in the grand work of educational progress. The 
ground has so far been cleared for further legislation in the 
same direction, and the work, if delayed, is not abandoned, 


| According to the proverb, a piece of work well begun is 


half finished; and, as educational reform has been well 
begun, there is good reason to hope that many years will not 


in the fullest signification of the word, by the means of 
instruction in all needful things being placed within the 
reach of every child in the land. 

The Act amending the bankruptcy laws is another measure 
that is likely to render the Session of 1869 notable, The 
amendment of these laws has baflied the efforts of Parliament 
for years past; and if the measure framed and carried by 
Sir Robert Collier and his colleagues shall in operation prove 
as satisfactory as both merchants and lawyers anticipate, it 
will be a great boon to the trading community, and place a 
feather in the caps of the men who devised and the Par- 
liament that passed it, Several other measures have become 
law which in less busy times would have gone far to make the 
fortune of an Administration and a Parliament, but which 
become comparatively dwarfed beside the giant dimensions 
of the other Acts of the year. Chief among these are the 
bills carried under the auspices of Mr. Goschen for the im- 
provement of poor-law rating and administration, one of 
which restores to life the compound householder killed by Mr. 
Disraeli in vindication of his vaunted (but soon abandoned) 
principle of “personal rating.’ The Session, however, will 
be remembered as that in which, besides the measures 
we have already referred to, the existence and position 
of the habitual criminal were recognised and defined ; 
in which protection was granted (if only temporarily) to the 
funds of trades societies; in which somé economical and 
administrative reforms were completed, and others were 
begun; in which expenditure was reduced, while the 
efficiency of the national services was maintained ; in which 
honesty in public servants was insisted upon, and corruption 
was exposed and punished: in which that tax upon 
prudence, the fire insurance duty, was finally abolished ; and 
in which an almost unhoped-for good—further improve- 
ment in the financial system of the country—was introduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, by a change in 
the plan of collecting the taxes, was enabled materially to 
reduce their amount and to grant relief to certain previously 
overburdened industries. 


The Session, no doubt, has been marked by failures, 
The Universities and the Scotch parochial schools are 
still unreformed, thanks to the House of Lords, who 
have, in rejecting the measures introduced on these 
subjects, compensated themselves, we suppose, for having 
had to yield on the question of the Irish Church, 
and shown their inherent tendency to maintain ex- 
clusive privileges and the religious domination of a class, 
As, however, the bills brought in on both topics were, after 
all, only half-and-half reforms, we cannot greatly regret their 
rejection, for we feel assured that the course the Upper 
House has taken will lead to better enactments by- 
and-by. The same may be said of other matters, into 
which want of space forbids us to enter; but one thing 
is assuredly looming in the not very distant future, 
and that is, a reform of the constitution of the 
House of Lords itself, so as to bring it into harmony 
with the other branch of the Legislature and with 
the prevailing tone of popular sentiment. On this 
point a contemporary pertinently rema&ks :—“ Religious 
privilege will not be demolished withottt shaking poli- 
tical privilege; and the fact that none of those measures 
which the nation demands has any chance of passing the 
House of Lords, plainly points to a reform of that assembly 
as the natural sequel and corollary of the reform of the 
other branch of the Legislature. This is not the idea of a 
crotchet-monger here and there, as it might have been 
thought ten or twenty years ago—nay, as it might have 
been thought six months ago. Things ripen quickly, when at 
length the winter of discontent is, after long waiting, made 
into glorious summer. And everybody who has had any 
means of judging knows that it will not take much to 
incense the representatives of the people against the repre- 
sentatives of the dulness, selfishness, and arrogance of a 
class in which all three vices reign supreme This, then, is 
one feature of the Session, better worth noticing than many 
things more capable of being definitely described—the 
growth of a conviction that every reform will have to be 
fought against the Lords, and of a corresponding resolution 
to fight them without any staying of the hand.” 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 

ALTHOUGH we have on more than one occasion graced our pagee 
with portraits of the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister at once of the Crown and of the people, our readers, we 
doub: not, will be pleased to possess the accompanying reproduction 
of Mr, Mayall’s admirable liseness of the right hon, gentlemay, 
The portrait, too, will be welcome at this particular epoch, 
seeing that Mr. Gladstone has now brought to a close the fj 
Session of the reformed Parliament, and the first legislative year 
during which be has held office as the head of the Governmen:, 
during which, moreover, he has carried through Parliament, w 
unexampled abiliiy, prudence, and firmness, one of the greates; 
measures of reform ever sancti.ned by the British Legislature 
Mr, Gladstone, we are glad to say, has nearly recovered tro. 
his recent indisposition, and we are sure all our readers will join 
us in the hope that he may long live to render further services 
to his country. 2 

Perhaps it may be worth while to mention that our Engraving 
has been produced by a somewhat novel. process, Mr, Mayall)’. 
photograph was re-photographed upon wood, and then engraved 
from that, instead of from a pencil drawing, in the ordinary way, 


A NEW SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue captain and supercargo of the Young Australia, which was 
employed, according to the statements of the crew, in kidnapping 
islanders from the New Hebrides for service in Queensi{anc, 
Australia, have been brought to trial on the charge of murdering 
three Polynesian natives, who, it is alleged, were taken on board 
the ship against their will. The case against the prisoners was 
that the vessel was engaged in kidnapping the natives; that three 
men were taken from the island of Paamma, who, being ill-treated 
by some other islauders, retaliated by firing arrows on their tor- 
mentors, and that a general fight then commenced, in which the 
three Paamma men were killed, It was put that the Paamma 
natives were taken unlawfully on board (he ship, and that they 
were justified in endeavouring to get away, whilst the prisoners 
were not justified in preventing their escape. Captain Hovell, thi 
master of the ship, and a native named Rangi (who fired one of 
the fatal shots), have been tried in Sydney, and found guilty, and 
both were sentenced to death, subject to points of law ruised by 
Sir James Martin. The trial of Huyo Levinger, the supercargo of 
the vessel, who was accused of taking an active part in the crime, 
has taken place at Melbourne, the verdict being manslaughter— 
sentence deferred, 

Some excitement has been occasioned in Australia by the seizure 
by H.M.S. Rosario of the schooner Daphne, at Levuka, Fiji, having 
on board one hundred natives from Tanna, who, it was said, had been 
engaged as labourers for the plantations in Queensland, but who 
hell been taken to Fiji under the impression that a better market 
could there be found for them, The papers of the Daphne were 
all irregular, and the unfortunate natives were found huddled 
together on board the schooner entirely naked, unable to make 
themselves understood, and were not accompanied by an inter- 
preter, The Daphne has arrived in Sydney for adjudication, and 
the captain has been committed, It 1s thought that a wholesale 
system of slave traffic has been going on amongst these islands 
under pretence of engaging labour for Queensland, The natives 
introduced into that colony are said to be well treated and looked 
after when there, and their employers have to fulfil their engage 
ments with them, returning them, at the end of a specified period, 
to their island homes, ‘There is, however, little or no protection 
for the unfortunate natives from the atrocities perpetrated by some 
of the captains who are engaged in trading amongst the islands, 


SiR RODERICK MURCHISON has received through the Italian Minister the 
announcement that the King of Italy has conferred on him the distinction 
of Grand Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


THE HAYDOCK COLLIERY EXPLOSION,—The inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the Haydock Colliery explosion was, on Tuesday, brouy |i 
toaconclusion. The jury found that the deaths of the unfortunate men 
had been caused by an explosion of firedamp, aggravated by the biasting of 
gunpowder ; and that proper care was not taken to remove the gas from the 
cavity in which the explosion is supposed to have arisen. They recommend 
an alteration in the system of working and ventilating the colliery, and 
refuse to consider the explosion accidental, as they believed that due care 
had not been taken. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE.—While the wind was blowing hard from W.N.W., 
early on the morning of the Sth inst., the schooner William Wallace, of 
Dundalk, bound thence to Liverpool in ballast, went on James’s bank, off 
Southport. The Southport life boat, Jessie Knowles, of the National Life- 
Boat Institution, was quickly launched to the assistance of the vessel when 
she was seen ashore at daybreak. The boat remained alongside her until 
she floated as the tide rose, and afterwards took her and her crew of five 
men to Lytham, where the schooner was beached, with 7 ft. of water in her 
hold. The Lytham life-boat, which also belongs to the National Institution, 
went out to the schooner some time after the Southport beat, but her 
services were not required. 


DEATH OF LORD JUSTICE SELWYN.—Lord Justice Selwyn, who died 
on Wednesday morning, at his residence at Richmond, had been seriously 
ill for some time. He was the youngest son of the late Mr. William 
Selwyn, Q.C., and was fifty-six years of age. His Lordship, who was a 
brother to the Bishop of Lichfield, to Canon Selwyn, Lady Margaret's Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridye University, ana to Captain Jasper 
Selwyn, R.N., was Solicitor-General for a few months in 1867, and was 
appointed Lord Justice of Appeal in February, 1868. It is somewhat re- 
markable that while the late Lords Justices Knight-Bruce and Turner sat 
together for nearly fifteen years, since the death of those eminent Judges 
the Supreme Court of Appeal in Chancery has witnessed a constant suc- 
cession of changes. In less than three years three Justices have died; Sir 
John Rolt, after a few months of office, resigned on account of ill-hea'th ; 
and Lord Cairns and Lord Hatherley have left the court for the woolsack. 
The salary attached to the office is £6000 a year, 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES ON TYNESIDE.—An interesting discovery has been 
made near Corbridgewithin the last few days, by which the true site of the 
Roman bridge which crossed the Tyne there has been ascertained. Remains 
of the land pier were found on a rock, which only stands about 4 ft. from 
the bank, beyond which the river bottom consists of mud and shingle. At 
a distance of 50 ft. from the face of the land-pier the foundations of the 
first pier were found by removing about | ft. of mud. They are constructed 
in the very strongest possible manner, a strong oak framework inclosing 
stones 5 ft. long by 12in. broad, the oak again inserted across at every five 
stones, secured to a centre-piece which traverses the whole. At the east 
end piles are driven in to secure the platform from moving. The most inter- 
esting remain is one of the oak beams of the bridge lying on this founda- 
tion, buried in mud and rubbish, clearly in the position as it fell when the 
bridge was destroyed, a large piace a few feet from the end being burnt 
nearly half through the beam, which, though much decayed, is yet in quite 
@ sufficiently good state of preservation. 


THE BAND OF HOPE MOVEMENT.—This movement, which has for its 
object the promotion of temperance principles among the young, has now 
assumed a most important position in the philanthropic world, and embraces 
a@ vast variety of operations. Begun in Leeds by the Rev. Jabez 
Tunnicliffe and Mrs. Carlile, of Dublin, it has since made great progress. 
Its rapid spread is seen in the fact that last year 49,581 pledge card 
were sold by the United Kinggom Band of Hope Union alone, and 
other pledge cards have a large sale, thus showing that vast num- 
bers of children must sign the pledge annually. The same society sold 
8,327 melody-books, besides an imposing number of other publications. 
Singing is earnestly cultivated by the leaders of this movement, and pure 
and beautiful songs and hymns are thus introduced into thousands of 
homes. Recently 3000 Band of Hope children sang in the Colston Hall, 
Bristol, thus emulating 5000 little temperance choristers who sang in the 
Crystal Palace. The lamentable increase of drunkenness in some 
parts of England indicates the importance of this effort to increase 
national sobriety. The number of apprehensions for drunkenness 
in Lancashire, in 1865, was not quite 7000, but in 1868 they amounted 
to 8700. Many of those who were thus apprehended were young 
working men, and, therefore, the very persons who might have been 
expected to evince the intellectual and moral benefits arising from modern 
education, Unfortunately, however, the beershop often destroys the work 
of the tutor and the Sunday-school teacher. Great efforts are being made 
toinduce both parents and children to avoid the public house, and 1300 
meetings have been held in the course of twelve months by the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union (of which Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., is 
President), to promote this desirable object. It is expected that in this 


way thousands of children will grow up sober men and women who 
might otherwise become the victims of intemperance, 
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Soretgn Juiclligence, 


FRANCE. 

Marshal Niel, Minister of War, who is suffering from a painful 
disease, has had a relapse, and is in a somewhat critical state. An 
imperial decree has accordingly been issued, appointing Admiral 
Rigault de Genouilly, the Minister of Marine, to be Minister of War 

dinterawm, 

hte pew Minister of Public Education, M. Lourbean, in the 
jiscourse Which he delivered at the Sorbonne, on Monday, on 
the occasion of the distribution of prizes to the pupils of the Academy 
of Paris, uttered a sentence which is likely to become memorable. 
The university (he said) is the State.’ his idea he expanded by 
pointing out that although an entirely gratuitous education is not yet 
recognised as a principle it is at least available for the poor, and he 
recalls the patriotic wish of the Emperor that “in this country of 
universal suffrage every citizen should know how to read and write,” 

The Jndépendance Belge states that the Commission of the Senate 
charged with the consideration of the Senatus Consulium wet for 
several hours on Monday, and the discussion was long and search- 
ing, The reporter has not yet been named, and it is not believed 
that the discussion in the Senate can commence before the 20th or 
yond inst., and probably it will not be concluded till the 30th, 
Hitherto, it is added, only one amendment has been proposed ; but 
others highly important will probably be proposed, among which 
are the restoration of the right of address in reply to the Imperial 
message, the election of the officers by the Senate, and the election 
of the Senate itself by the Conseils Généraux, 

It is stated in the Siécle that M. Charles Quentin, one of 
the editors of the evei/, has now been closely confined for 
two months in a cell in the prison of Mazas, and that to this 
day he has undergone no examination whatever, and does not 
know of what he is accused, ‘The Siécle points out that he is 
well known, and, if required, cou!d give bail; and it maintained 
that France is the only country in Europe where a man can be 
thus deprived of freedom, separated from home, friends, and 
occupation, without any cause being assigned, ‘That such a 
disregard of individual liberty should still be possible in France,” 
it adds, ‘eighty years after the capture of the Bastle and the 
suppression of /ettres de cachet is humiliating to the country, 
familiarised as it has been by every Government with indifference 
to individual liberty.” 

ITALY. 


It is semi-officially stated in Florence that Count Cambray 
Digny does not intend to make any fresh issue of Rentes, and that 
he will be in a position to present a satisfactory financial scheme 
at the re-opening of Parliament, 


SPAIN. 

The measures taken for suppressing the Carlist rising in Spain 
exceed in severity even the requirements of the old martial law, 
just revived, A report reaches us of the execution of nine persons 
in the neighbourhood of Barcelona who were only suspected of 
being Carlists, Reports of fresh Carlist movements are circulated ; 
but letters from Madrid assert that the rising has failed, 

I is said that General Prim is disposed to offer the Spanish 
crown to King Luis of Portugal, If this offer were accepted, the 
whole peninsula would be united under one crown. 

According to the /mparcial of Madrid, reinforcements to the 
extent of 20,000 men are to be sent to Cubanext month, Thesame 
paper says that the first question which will occupy the attention 
of the Cortes when they meet in October will be the election of the 
King. It is stated in Madrid that the agent who is reported to 
have been sent over by the United States Government to treat with 
Spain for the purchase of Cuba has had interviews with Marshal 
berrano. His proposals have not yet been accepted, but the 
negotiations continue, 

PORTUGAL. 


Another Ministerial crisis has arisen in Portugal, On Wednes- 
cay the Marquis Sa de Bandeira announced to the Chamber of 
Deputies that the Ministry had tendered and the King had accepted 


its resignation. 
AUSTRIA. 
At the sitting of the Reichsrath delegation at Vienna on 
Monday an important discussion took place on the foreign relations 
of Austria, in the course of which Count Beust observed that in 
France Austria had always found a good friend; and, moreover, 
it was a question whether Germany could help Austria if she would. 
Several speakers expressed themselves strongly in favour of a con- 
ciliatory policy both towards Prussia and Rome; and Count Beust 
remarked, in conclusion, that “the policy of Austria was one of 
alliance, not abroad, but at home.” 
A decree has been issued, under the signatures of the Minister of 
Public Worsbip and the Minister of Justice, which, in view of the 
recent conflict between the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities 
and the still more recent nunnery scandals, has special significance, 
This decree limits the power of bishops to imprison priests and 
members of religious orders of either sex to cases where the person 
so condemed voluntarily submits to the jurisdiction, 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The letter from the Sultan to the Viceroy of Egypt, about which 
so much has been written, turns out to be of far less importance 
than was at first supposed; and it is said that there will be no 
difficulty on the part of the Viceroy in offering a satisfactory 
explanation of all the matters alleged against him, The Viceroy 
is expected to be present, on Sunday next, at the letting of the 
waters of the Red Sea into the Bitter Lakes—a step which would 
seem to indicate that he does not intend to relinquish his claim to 
the leading part in the inauguration of that undertaking. 
Under date Constantinople, Aug. 10, a telegram states that, the 
Viceroy of Egypt having ordered 60,000 breech-loaders at Berlin, 
and aship of war at Trieste, the Sultan has forbidden these orders 


to be executed. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A telegram by the French Atlantic Cable states that the return 
of Mr, Andrew Johnson to the Senate for Tennessee is considered 
certain, The Democrats have a majority in Tennessee of nearly 
»0,000, In Alabama four Democratic and two Republican repre- 
sentatives have been elected to Congress, 

A riot took place on the 5th inst., at Mobile, between negroes 
and whites belonging to the Democratic party, in which five 
negroes were killed, and large numbers on both sides wounded. 

lt is reported that prominent members of Congress are strongly 
urging the United States Government to accord belligerent rights 
to the Cubans, A previous telegram informed us that Cabinet 
Councils have recently been held to consider the subject. 

The question of the legality of the importation of cpolies into 
America has been much debated of late, and a speedy and authori- 
tative declaration on the matter is expected. It is reported that 
».000 coolie labourers have been actually contracted for by planters 
in Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, 

Numerous American journals express satisfaction at the refusal 
of the British Government to recognise the Fenian Haggerty as the 
United States Consul in Glasgow. The New York Herald denounces 
his appointment as a mark of ignorance, and a wanton insult to 


Great Britain, 
CUBA. 

A despatch from Cuba states that the rebls have, according to 
their own accounts, 4000 well-armed men in the field, besides a 
number of guerrilla bands ; while the Government has at its disposal 
»+,000 effective regular.troops, besides 4000 volunteers, 


% MEXICO. 
Advices from Mexico state that 10,000 Indians in the Chiapas 
State have revolted against the Government of Juarez. 


; CHINA. 
According to advices from Hong-Kong, dated July 21, it was 
fenerally believed that the Chinese authorities at Pekin had 
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officially intimated to Sir Rutherford Alcock that the Duke of 
Edinburgh cannot be received by the Royal family of China on a 
footing of equality. Sir Rutherford Alcock has expressed his 
approval of all Consul Gibson’s acts in the Formosa affair, including 
the taking of Ausping. At a meeting of the Hong-Kong Asso- 
ciation a strong expression of opinion was pronounced against the 
removal of Mr. Consol Gibson from his post. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

The New Zealand mail brings intelligence that Prince Alfred 
sailed from Auckland on June 1, without having had an interview 
with the Maori King, who thereupon refused to see the Governor, 
The rebel Hau-haus had surprised a troop at St. John’s, at Opepe, 
killing four officers and a number of privates. A fierce war had 
broken out in the Samoa islands, in which seventy men were killed 
and the British Consul’s flag was torn down, but no European was 
molested, 


THE COLLIERY CATASTROPHE IN SAXONY. 

THE fearful nature of this disaster—more terrible that even 
the telegraph led us to apprehend—is now told in a letter from 
Dresden. ‘The accident occurred on Monday morning, the 2nd 
inst., and on the following day no less than 420 human beings 
absent from the roll-call were believed to have succumbed to the 
awful occurrence. The first evidence of the catastrophe was at 
five am,, when a shock like that of an earthquake alarmed the 
neighbourhood of Potschappel, a pretty little village somewhat 
resembling Matlock, in Derbyshire, situate about five miles from 
Dresden, among the hills beyond Plauen, and it was immediately 
surmised that an explosion had occurred in one of the great mines 
belonging to Baron Burg. ‘lwo men were blown out of the shaft 
by the force of the explosion, but in such fragments as to be alto- 
gether unrecognisable. The gas ignited the coal, and for some 
hours the pit was in flames, At one p.m, a man volunteered to 
descend, notwithstanding several minor shocks had occurred ; 
but, when the cage returned to bank he, too, was gone, nor 
could he be rescued before three p.m. the following day, when he 
was found, apparently dead, scme yards from the bottom of the 
shaft, He has since recovered, and states that on first descend- 
ing he distinctly heard cries for help; but this is generally con- 
sidered very improbable, Up to Tuesday night fifteen bodies had 
been recovered. Some were burnt to cinders, others singed black 
with the explosion, the scene around being past description. The 
crowds of poor women, some of them having lost three or four of 
their family, standing in the wildest grief round the pit, hoping 
against hope that their loved ones might still be rescued alive, the 
heartbreaking sobs of the children, and the sterner grief of the 
men, made the scene agonising in the extreme, 

Altogether fifty bodies had been recovered on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Aug. 3, and were ea ina avigmnoneeg shed for recog- 
nition, “En route thither (says a correspondent) I met cart 
aftercart carrying away one or two coffins, and two large vansloaded 
with empty shells for the oo of the bodies as they were 
brought to bank. I saw altogether thirty corpses, and their state 
defies description, Here a long shapeless black mass, which the 
miners told you was one of their comrades, but in which it was dif- 
ficult to recognise the slightest likeness to humanity—there one had 
his head blown off, there one his arm ; one lay on his bed of leaves 
with his face split open, another as though much bruised by the 
coal falling on him, Thesad work of recognition was proceeded with 
with as much dispatch as possible, and the bodies were then placed 
in their shells and their names written on the lid in chalk, A 
shriek in yon corner would tell of a mother recognising her son, 
or a wife her husband, lying among the long row of the unsightly 
corpses, while the plaintive wail throughout told of a far wider 
spread grief, I conversed with one of the miners who had just 
come up, and he said the labour of recovery must be very slow 
(about one body every three hours), as the sides of the mine had 
fallen in, and they had to work the coal away. In most cases they 
found the men lying under the sides of the mine, some buried in 
coal, others on whom the coal had fallen, and then burnt up, The 
appearance of the few recovered seems to indicate that most of 
them must have been killed from suffocation, being much swollen 
in the face, and nearly all bleeding considerably at the nose, only a 
few, at present, being much burnt with the explosion. 

“Two men work at a time at each end, the two shafts being 
quite 300 yards separated ; but they ceased work at the end nearest 
the village on Tuesday. Each man as he descends is asked whether 
he is perfectly willing to go down, and at first mass was said for 
those who were to descend at the top of the pit. The depth is 
330 French metres, and the colliery is situated at the top of a con- 
siaerable elevation, commanding a splendid view of Dresden and 
the valley of the Elbe, The King, it is said, has given 500 thalers 
(about £75) towards the relief of the destitute poor, The miners 
here only use the open lamp, so they are altogether unprotected from 
the effects of gas, &c, They also descended, when searching for 
the bodies smoking cigars, but the doctors told them to do so on 
account of the horrible smell below. A poor girl relates that she 
lost her father, two brothers, and a stepbrother, her whole family 
being swept off in one day. The great ‘ Fogelwesse,’ the annual 
feast of the Saxons, held at Dresden night and day for one week, 
had attracted many others who would otherwise have met the same 
fate as their fellows. The scene was one so sad, so heartrending, 
so agonising, with the plain outspoken auguish of the bereaved 
around, that he must be a hardhearted man indeed who could have 
surveyed the catastrophe unmoved,” 


DEATH IN TH® PULPIT.—On Sunday, about half-past tweive o'clock, 
the Rev. W. Jackson, minister of the Free West Church, Airdrie, suddenly 
dropped down dead in his pulpit while preaching his customary forenoon 
sermon. He was illustrating the great care the Apostle Paul had of the 
Laodiceans even while in prison, when his head suddenly sank on the desk, 
and he fell. Some persons rushed to his assistance, but he never rallied, 
and breathed his last as he was being lifted out of the pulpit. The scene 
in the church was of the most heart-rending description. Death had been 
caused by a shock of paralysis. Mr. Jackson was a hale and healthy man, 
about sixty years of age. He was the oldest minister in the parish, and 
also the senior member of Hamilton Free Presbytery, and, being widely 
known and highly esteemed in the town, his death has cast a gloom over 
all. 


THE LIEGE TIR NATIONAL.—A preliminary meeting of the Anglo- 
Belgian committee was held, on Monday afternoon, at the committee- 
rooms, Park-side, Hyde Park. M. Andrimont, bourgmestre of Lidge ; 
M. Wich, the Belgian Vice-Consul ; Colonel Thompson, Colonel Carter, 
Colonel Manby, and P, de Keyser were present ; and it was explained that 
the National Rifle Association could not undertake the arrangements for 
the proposed excursion to Litge, as the offices would be closed for the holi- 
days; but, as Lord Elcho had referred the bourgmestre to the Anglo- 
Belgian committee, it had been arranged that the Litge committee should 
issue tickets of invitation for the King’s banquet and for the ceremony of 
distributing the medals. The programme will be carried out; and it is 
expected that 500 or 600 invitations will be issued for the use of volunteers. 
Cheap fares are promised on the Belgian lines; and Colonel Manby 
promised to make the best arrangements he could with the English lines, 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869.—The following notice has been issued 
by the Commissioners to the governing bodies, trustees, and managers of 
all endowed schools falling within the Act :—** For the convenience of those 
interested in the schools, the Commissioners desire to give the following 
information in the most public manner possible. The Commissioners have 
a temporary office at 2, Victoria-street, Westminster. It will not be pos- 
sible to organise their permanent office for the transaction of detailed 
business, or for attention to individual cases, till at least the latter end of 
October. In the mean time, notices from the governing bodies who, under 
section 32 of the Act, have the right to initiate schemes will be received at 
the temporary office and acknowledged thence, and such information 
and suggestions as in the present state of matters the Commissioners are 
able to supply will be supplied. The Commissioners wish to add that it 
will be impossible for them to perform their duties in a satisfactory manner 
without learning not only the needs and resources, but the wishes and 
feelings, of the different localities in which schools are situated, and without 
active co-operation on the part of those who take an interest in education, 
and to whose hands it must ultimately be committed. They therefore wish 
to invite all persons interested in schools, whether having a statutory right 
cr not, to send in the course of the next few months any communication 
which may occur to them as being useful for the guidance and information 
of the Commissioners.” 


FINSBURY PARK. 

Last Saturday Sir John Thwaites, with most of tle members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, formally opened and gave uy to 
public use this very pretty park, near Hornsey, The ceremony, if we 
may apply such a term to the tame and meagre proceedings, occu- 
pied but a shorttime, and appeared to excite but little interest in 
the neighbourhood, In fact, the whole formality was spiritless 
and Gull. It was at one time proposed to have a déjefiner on the 
ocexsion. but a good deal of opposition was manifested at the idea, 
and the Board of Works very properly gave it up. With the great 
body of ratepayers there is a general impression that the Board of 
Works spend too much money, or that, at any rate, the parishes 
under their care are too heavily taxed. With such a strong and 
widespread impression, therefore, it would have been the height 
of imprudence for the board to provoke further adverse criticism 
by incurring unnecessary expense, and expense, above all, in the 
form which the London ratepayer most dislikes—that of paying 
for an entertainment which other people are to eat. The argument, 
however, is somewhat one-sided, for as well might the whole metro- 
polis complain of paying for a park which is placed at present ont 
of the reach of four fifths of its population, and which is no more 
Finsbury Park than Finsbury has paid for it, Almost the only 
connection it has with Finsbury is that it ison the same side of 
the Thames, 

The site of the park is between Seven Sisters-road and 
Wood-green, with the Manor House on the east, and the 
Great Northern Railway forming one of its western boundaries. 
According to the statement of the Board of Works, the statute 
authorising them to form this park is dated Aug. 17, 1862, and its 
compulsory powers were given in 1867, Under that statute the 
board purchased about 120 acres, It was at first intended to buy 
about 300; but too much money was required, so the smaller area 
was chosen, The ancient designation of the estate is the Prebendal 
Manor of Meanwood, in the parish of Harringay, otherwise called 
Hornsey. This includes Hornsey House, formerly called Copt 
Hall, and latterly Hornsey-Wood House, In the formation of the 
park certain public footways had to be preserved for the use of the 
adjacent lands, and the course of the New River is through the 
northern portion of the park, Since the park has been 
begun Parliament has permitted the Kast London Water 
Company to form a reservoir of some acres in extent 
under its surface for the storage of water on a_ high 
level. All this, however, is to be turfed over and belted with 
shrubs, so the public will be no losers by the concession. Contracts 
were made in 1866 for the drainage of roads, the formation of foot- 
paths and ornamental water, the erection of the entrance-lodges, 
gateways, inclosure-palings, dc, Last year the planting of trees 
and shrubs was completed, ‘The cost of the whole park, up to 
June 30, was £94,600 ; of which sum property purchased and com- 
pensations absorbed £54,000; works, 26,800; shrubs and trees, 
£2400, The cost of the freehold land was at the rate of about 
£472 an acre—a small sum when we consider the rapidly- 
improving nature of the property. Of course, all the trees and 
shrubs want time to grow, but a few years will do all that is 
wanted in this respect, for the ground around the park is fine and 
open, and it can never be so much encroached upon as to affect the 
health of the trees in so large an area as 120 acres. St. James’s 
Park, it must be remembered, is barely 83 acres; and the Green 
Park is only 71 acres; so that the new Finsbury Park is more than 
a third larger than either, It is, in fact, next to Hyde, Regent’s, 
Battersea, and Victoria, the largest park London has, On the 
north side it affords a fine view of the country towards Wood- 
green — Muswell-hill, with the Alexandra Palace in the back- 
ground, 

At three o'clock last Saturday Sir John Thwaites, with Sir 
William ‘Tite and most of the members of the Board of Works, 
came to the gates, where Mr, Alderman and Sheriff Cotton, with a 
gaard of honour of the 39th Middlesex (Finsbury) Volanteers and 
a number of gentlemen, were in waiting to receive them, A sori 
of procession was formed and a walk taken through part of the 
park to the west side of the lake, where a plattorm had been 
erected, On to this structure so many visitors crowded that it 
began to give way. When first the confusion and then the amuse- 
ment which were created by this incident had subsided, Sir John 
Thwaites declared Finsbury Park open to the public for ever. He 
said it had been remarked that the open space around had little to 
do with the district after which it had been named, That was, no 
doubt, quite true; but it must also be borne in mind that the 
district in which it was now situated would soon be covered with 
houses, and, that being the case, such a fine and beautiful open space 
would become invaluable. They could not expect to get open spaces 
in those districts already covered with houses, so their object 
was to secure open spaces and keep them open in districts to which 
houses had not as yet penetrated, He assured his hearers that his 
colleagues and himself were most anxious in this respect, and he 
hoped they would be able to procure other open spaces besides 
that which they had that day inaugurated, and that which they 
had recently inaugurated in Southwark, and he trusted their 
fellow-citizens would support them in their design, There could 
be no doubt that these open parks were not only conducive to 
health but to the moral improvement of society. They were cal- 
culated to invigorate the frame and enable the workman to sustain 
that labour which was one of the greatest sources of our national 
wealth ; and, in these days of furious competition, nothing ought 
to be overlooked which tended to invigorate and strengthen the 
mass of the London population, 

Alderman Cotton, amid loud cheers, said he hoped that if the 
people wished twenty or even fifty more acres added to the pretty 
park around them the Board of Works would offer no opposition to 
their wishes, This and a discharge of forty maroons constituted 
the opening ceremony. 


A DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOSION occurred in the Thames on Wednesday 
morning. The boiler of the steam-tug Alice, which was lying off the 
Custom House, blew up, and occasioned the loss of three jives. The force 


of the explosion was tremendous, and the boiler is said to have been carried 
to an altitude of 60 ft. 


FEMALE FRANCHISE.—In the Act of Parliament just printed to shorten 
the term of residence required as qualification for the municipal franchise 
it is enacted that in the statates on the subject “ whenever words occur 
which import the masculine gender the same shall be held to include 
females for all purposes connected with and having reference to the right to 
vote in the election of councillors, auditors, and assessors.’ One year's 
occupation is to entitle persons to the municipal franchise. 

COMPULSORY VACCINATION.—The subject of compulsory vaccination 
was on Tuesday brought before the attention of the President and Vice 
President of the Privy Council. A deputation from the east of London 
waited upon Earl De Grey to ask him to present a petition to the House of 
Lords for a repeal of the existing law. Some medical gentlemen were 
present, and they recited several cases in which death or serious injury had 
been brought about by vaccination. Mr. Emery, the father of a child 
whose death was declared by a Coroner's jury a short time since to have 
been caused by vaccination, spoke very feelingly on the subject. Ear) De 
Grey, in reply, promised to present the petition, but he could not agree 
with its prayer. A deputation, with a similar petition to the House of 
Commons, had an interview on Monday with Mr. Ayrton, who expressed 
himself as agreeing generally with the deputation, but remarked that 
further evidence would be required before the Government could take 
action in the matter. 

THE CROPS IN HANTS AND BERKS.—The late rains have had a most 
beneficial effect on all growing and ripening crops. Wheat-cutting has 
erg 4 commenced, and a fair estimate may now be madeof the probable 
yield, which, from blight and insufficient and imperfect plant and ear, is 
somewhat under last year's produce on the thin hill and cold vale land; a 
partial blight is also found on cutting into the heavier crops on the deep 
loams, but not to any serious effect. Barley is above an average, with long, 
well-developed ears and straw; but in late-sown blight may be found, 
especially on thin soils and gravels. Oats arean average crop. ans above 
an average, with well-formed pods and length of straw. Peas and vetches 
partially infested with maggot, but still an average, Swedes, turnips, and 
mangold are now safe for a large yield, which, together with the large area 
sown, bids fair for an abundant crop. Hay crop above an average, and 
good in quality. On the whole, the produce of the harvest promises to be 
more beveticial to man and beast than last year, inasmuch as the increase 


in cattle-fattening food outweighs any probable deficiency in the wheat 
crop, 
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NEW DRINKING-FOUNTAIN, IN 
REGENT'S PARK. 

DRINKING-FouNTAINS are more than mere 
allayers of the most distressing of our phy- 
sical wants, There is a moral attached to 
their construction. They are eminently sug- 
gestive as well as practically useful, Silent 
though they be, they are very eloquent 
preachers, They are evidences of that mar- 
vellous spontaneous philanthropy which per- 
meates the great fevered, selfish mass we call 
the world ; they are standing protests against 
the most ruinous of our national vices ; and 
one of the nation’s chief favourites could not 
possibly have been more profitably and gra- 
ciously employed than was Princess Mary of 
‘Teck in opening, as she did on Monday, 
Aug, 2, adrinking-fountain in Regent’s Park, 
The Metropolitan Drinking-Fountains Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the fountain in 
question was erected, has already been instru- 
mental in establishing a large number of these 
public boons, and it is to be hoped that a dis- 
criminating and appreciative public will 
furnish them with the means of putting up 
many more, The selection of a site for the 
fountain was peculiarly a happy one. 
Regent's Park is the favourite place of re- 
creation of a large working population in 
the north-west district. Here they assemble 
in great numbers on Sundays, and here they 
have provided for them the very innocent 
amusement of good music, But people can 
be driven to public-houses by the legitimate, 
as well as seduced there by the unhealthy, 
cravings of nature; and if suitable refresh- 
ments were not to be had elsewhere, the ob- 
jections raised to their being so much fre- 
quented would be robbed of their force. The 
establishment of this magnificent drinking- 
fountain removes, it is to be hoped, one potent 
excuse which might have been advanced for 
the crowded state of the neighbouring public- 
houses, People can now, if they are so 
minded, spend their Sundays or other holi- 
days in a healthful and rational manner in 
Regent’s Park without having any necessity 
for entering questionable resorts. 

There is one point connected with the 
establishment of the drinking-fountain in the 
Broad Walk of Regent’s Park that merits 
special observation. Mr, Cowasjee Jehangheer 
Ready-Money, the donor of the fountain, is a 
Parsee—that is, a descendant of the very 
ancient and pure Persian worshippers of fire. 
This sect were remorselessly driven out of 
their native land by the followers of 
Mohammed, We cannot affect any regret at 
this; for, while Persia lost some of her very 
worthiest sons, we have enjoyed great advan- 
tages from their settlement in India, It is by 
no means too much to say that, limited as 
they are in numbers, the Parsees have done 
more in our Eastern Empire for the advance- 
ment of trade, civilisation, and progrees than 
any other sect or caste whatever. But, de- 
sirable fellow-subjects as they are in every 
respect, it is in their private capacity that 
they most shine, Their liberality and bene- 
volence are notorious; and their wealth, 
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COWASJBE JEHANGHEER READY-MONEY, 
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he says in a letter on the subject, “a sincere 
desire to discharge a heavy debt of gratitude 
towards the English nation, under whose 
rule I, as @ Parsee, have enjoyed eve 
liberty.” This sentiment is as honourable to 
Mr. Cowasjee as it is gratifying to us; and 
the beautiful and useful fountain he has pre- 
sented to the people of London will have » 
significance of its own distinct from that with 
which the others are invested, 


DREADFUL MINING ACCIDENT aT 
ANICHES. 


In the midst of reports of riots and cala. 
mities ia our own collieries, and accounts of 
the disaster in the Saxon mine, we have addj- 
tional reports of an accident at the pita of 
Aniches, a colliery near Douai. Eleven work. 
men have been the victims of the catastrophe 
which was occasioned by the falling in of the 
earth just above the cage in which they were 
about to ascend to the surface. A block of 
masonry, measuring about three cubic feet 
struck one of the upper sides of the cage, and 
caused it to oscillate so violently that one of 
the guides, whose business it was to keep it 
steady, was terribly bruised. Twelve work- 
men who were in the cage were thrown out 
and fell to the bottom into a pool of water 
caused by the infiltrations of the pit. The 
links of the chains that bore the cage had 
been unhooked by the concussion, and it 
descended with all its weight on the unfor- 
tunate creatures, crushing them to death, 
Only one ore lad, by what seems little short 
of a miracle, escaped, 

The miners engaged in the various cuttings, 
hearing the crash made by the cage, at once 
ran to see what was amiss, and discovered the 
floating body of a boy, who, half deranged 
with terror, was screaming violently, They 
immediately held out to him a long pole, and 
by its aid he was ultimately drawn up, 
covered with contusions, and so bereft of 
the power of speech that for eight hours he 
could give no account of the accident, Jean 
Baptiste Blanquet, the lad who has been so 
strangely rescued, is fifteen years of age, and 
is the only survivor of the party, six of whom 
have left yg and widows, The cage em- 
ployed at the Foese Notre Dame, where the 
accident took place, was one specially con- 
structed with a parachute to guard against 
falling stones; but under the shock of sucha 
mass of masonry falling from the great height 
of about 500 ft. the cage was completely 
crushed, and the cable by which it was sus- 
pended was broken, In these pits, which have 
not been worked above ten years, it is difficult 
to explain the fall of the masonry except by 
an unperceived loosening of the mass by the 
infiltration of water. On the 29th of last 
month the funerals of the victims took place in 
the parish church of Sin-le-Noble, in the pre- 
sence of a large crowd of people who had 
assembled from Douai and the neighbouring 
villages. The ceremony was conducted by the 
Councillor of State for the Northern Depart- 
ment, the president, the sub-prefect of the 
department, the Mayor of Douai, the Colonel 


laboriously and honourably obtained, is frequently disbursed with 
no niggardly hand in every branch of philanthropic enterprise, 


r including many drinking-fountai Boi : i i i : 4 - . , 
Mr. Cowasjee has spent not a small fortune, amounting, we are & y drinking-fountains at Bombay, He has himself | engineers, and other public functionaries, It is impossible to de 


told, to £100,000, on benevolent institutions and works in India, | in command of the regiments stationed in the place, the principal 
stated why he erected the fountain in Regent’s Park, “TI have,” | scribe the affecting ecene presented by the procession of coffins, 
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followed by those who have been left to mourn the loss of the | fourteen folio pages 


voor fellows killed by this deplorable accident, After the funeral 
M. Villemain, the deacon of the company, addressed the assembly 
and those who were bereaved, saying that, though the association 
could not restore to the mourners those whom they had lost, they 


would at least take upon themselves the duty of adopting the help- 
less members of their families, and in this respect endeavour to 


supply the place of the men who had so suddenly fallen in the 
midst of the battle of trade. 


iNNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 364. 
ANOTHER PRODUCT OF NEW MEMBERDOM, 


Last week we noticed the men more or less remarkable whom 
the general election of 1868 sent to Parliament. Strangely enough, 


we forgot to mention two of the most remarkable—to wit, Dr, 
sall, sent here by the University of Dublin; and Mr. Serjeant 
Dowse, returned by the famous city of Londonderry, Dr. Ball is 
a Conservative; Mr, Serjeant Dowse is a Liberal. Both are 
Protestants. Dr, Ball, though, only a few years ago professed 
Liberal opinions. n 
Liberal, and was defeated by two to one, Since 1865 there have 
been no less than four elections in the University. In 1-66 
Whiteside was made Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and the 
University returned the Right Hon, John E, Walsh, In 1867 Mr, 


Walsh was appointed Master of the Rolls, and Hedges Eyre 
Chatterton was made 

Vice-Chancellor, and the Right Hon, Richard Warren was returned ; 
Dr. Ball, 
In our 


Chatterton was elected. In the same year Mr. 


and in 1868 Dr, Ball wooed and won the constituency. 
as we have said, is now professedly a Conservative. 
opinion, he is as much a Liberal as he ever was. He styles himself a 
Liberal-Conservative—that is, a hybrid, neither Liberal nor Con- 
servative, or either, as occasion may require. Certain, he is not a 
stiff, unbending Tory, for, as we all know, he advocates “levelling 
up,” a thing which Toryism abhors, It is rather strange that the 
Tory University of Dublin should have preferred so emphatically 
such a man to Sir Edward Grogan, a thorough-going Irish Tory 
Orangeman; but so it was. Sir Edward, who had fought many 
battles for the University, and for doing so was made a Baronet 
in 1859 by Lord Derby, polled only 753, whereas Dr. Ball polled 
1177, The truth is, this old University, as we have been in- 
formed, is unbending—relaxing its rigidity, Dr. Ball, whom we 
noticed some months back, and need not notice at length now, is a 
very acute, logical lawyer; but, though an Irishman, is very dry— 
no fcaeus sparkles, no wit flashes, in his speeches, He is said to 
be a very able man ; but in his contests with his learned antagonist 
the Irish Attorney-General, Mr, Sullivan, he was generally foiled. 
But then Mr, Sullivan we take to be one of the ablest men in the 
House. He, as our readers know, was Gladstone’s lieutenant 
in the great struggle. Dr. Ball was Disraeli’s. Two against two ; 
and we often had some pretty fighting. It must_not, though, be 
supposed that Mr, Sullivan always fought with Ball, or that the 
Premier confined his attentions to the ex-Premier. Sometimes 
the Attorney-General grappted the right hon, member for Buck- 
inghamshire ; and occasionally the Prime Minister had to meet the 
attacks of the member for Dublin University. It was so onthe famous 
commutation clause, Dr, Ball defended the Lords’ amendments of 
this clause with all the power of his subtle logic. Gladstone in a 
speech which for extensive knowledge, forcible reasoning, and 
brilliant rhetoric never was excelled, so pounded the learned 
Doctor that he had to ask for truce. But, though we had some 
pretty fighting, the parties were not well matched, In close 
combat the ex-Premier never shines, whilst in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, as, indeed, in every species of warfare, Gladstone is a 
master. And Mr, Sullivan in this fight proved himself incom- 
parably a better swordsman than Dr, Ball, Still, it must be 
allowed that the learned Doctor was of great use to his chief, 
Indeed, but for Doctor Ball there would have been hardly any 
serious fighting at all. 
AND ANOTHER, 

Richard Dowse, Esq., Q.C., and serjeant-at-law, is the other 
notable man whom we forgot to notice last week. The learned 
Serjeant is now far away the most humorous, the wittiest man we 
have in the Honse, and the most rapid, most voluble, speaker. His 
eloqnence is too rapid. It is like a torrent, It is at times so 
boisterously rapid that it o’ermasters him, It is too swift for his 
thoughts, and occasionally, in consequence, he makes ludicrous 
blunders. But when this occurs he corrects his mistake without a 
moment’s pause, flashing out some witty excuse which sets 
the House in a roar, However, it must be confessed that the 
wit of the learned Serjeant is, like a good deal of Irish wit, 
rather thin and evanescent, and owes quite as much of its 
effect to the manner in which it is uttered as to the thing itself. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the wit which made you shake 
with laughter when you heard it seems, when you come to read it 
in the newspaper reports, to have almost evaporated, and you 
wonder what made you laugh so, And the humour, too, is Irish 
humour; perhaps not humour at all, in the right sense of 
the word, but mere drollery. We suspect that our writers on 
humour—Carlyle, Thackeray, Hannay, and others—would find no 
place amongst the genuine humourists for Mr, Dowse. The learned 
Serjeant is eloguent—exceedingly eloquent ; but he is not an effee- 
tive speaker; he is not a sound reasoner ; your genuine Irishman 
rarely is, Besides, such impetuous, voluble speaking never can be 
permanently effective. But enough of Mr. Serjeant Dowse ; we 
come now to the closing scenes of the Session. 


THE SCOTCH SCHOOLS BILL, 


Our readers must have seen that the House of Commons has 
during the last week or two sat very, we might indeed say fright- 
fully, late. We used to think that two o’clock was a late hour; 
but for some time past the House has not risen before three; 
several times it was half-past three; and twice it was within 
a few minutes to four when we got away, The reason why we 
sat so late is not far to seek, The Government at the beginnin 
of the Session eut out too much important work. The Iris| 
Church Bill absorbed almost all the earlier months of the Session. 
Supply, Bankraptey, English Education, Scotch Education, «c., 
had all to be shoved aside lest they should obstruct the march of 
the great measure, The consequence was that, when the [rish 
Church Bill had arrived at its goal, there was work enough 
huddled up for which a whole Session, if the work were to be 
well done, would have been scarcely sufficient. Now, what the 
Government onght to have done, and was urged t> do, was to post- 
one some of the work, especially that Scotch Parochial Schools 

ill. But the Government was obstinate, and hence the late hours, 
It was this Scotch bill that has mainly occupied the House of 
late. It used to be the rule that no opposed measure should 
be brought on after midnight, but several times the House went 
into Committee upon this bill long after twelve, And now let 
us see what the Government has gained by thus overworking 
the House, This Scotch bill was introduced into the Lords, and was 
a very liberal bill. Their Lordships marred it terribly—made it, 
indeed, a very different and illiberal bill, a bill that the Scotch 
members of the Lower House could not accept. The bill, then, 
must be restored; all the Lords’ work must be picked out, and 
other work putin. The bill came from the Lords rather early, 
and if the work of discussing it could have commenced when it 
arrived, we should have had ample time ; but the Irish Church bill was 
not passed. Then, when that was done, all the Civil Service 
supplies had to be voted, and certain other business that could 
not be postponed to be performed; and so it happened that the 
work of amending this Scotch bill could not be begun till the 
time when Parliament usually rises had arrived. “ What isthe use 
of going on with this bill now?” men said; “it cannot pass 
this Session.” But the Lord Advocate had set his heart upon 
ps-sing this bill, and would not consent to postpone it. And so 
the House set to — What that work was our readers may 
ima we tell thom that + pon the ne 1 : 


In 1865 he stood for Dublin University as a 
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of amendments—most of them by friends, but 
not a few by foes. Then there was a formidable opposition to this 
bill, or rather to some of the amendments—Conservative opposition 
headed by Lord Elcho, and an opposition on the other side led 
by Mr. Craufurd ; his Lordship fearing that the bill would be made 
too liberal, Mr. Craufurd that it would not be made liberal enough, 
How the Lord Advocate was to quarry through the mass of amend- 
ments, selecting this and rejecting that, and get his bill recon- 
structed again, quite surpassed our powers of conjecture. However, 


but, as all had to confess when they looked at the structure, very 
roughly and imperfectly done—so imperfectly done, indeed, in Com- 
mittee, that on the report, and again on the third reading, more 
patching was necessary. Nay, when the bill was done with in the 
Commons imperfections were discovered, which must be amended 
in the Lords, 

WHAT THE LORDS DID. 

“ Will the Lords consider these amendments and allow the bi’l to 
ass?” was everywhere asked. This was from the first doubtful, 
iverybody not prejudiced said it was almost too much to ask their 

Lordships to do so, The House of Commons had taken weeks to 
amend, or rather to reconstruct, this bill; their Lordships were 
asked to consider the amendments in a few hours. “ But the Con- 
servative Lords are almost all gone, and the Government will be 
quite strong enough to pass the bill.” Thus hopefully spake the 
friends of the bill ; but they, as the proverb said, reckoned without 
their host, The Conservative force was dispersed, but the 
trumpeters were left behind; and, it having been determined 
that this bill should be opposed, they blew a blast so loud 
and so emphatic that, before the time came, half a hundred 
good men and true, though all were afar off and some 
across the sea, had mustered for the fight, and, on the divi- 
sion, the bill was defeated by 55 to 43, During the short discus- 
sion upon the motion made by Lord Redesdale to postpone the 
consideration of the Commons’ amendments till “this day three 
months,” almost all the Scotch members who have not gone home 
were present in the Upper House. At the foot of the throne stood 
the Lord Advocate and Mr. W. E, Forster, our Vice-President of 
the Council, watching the proceedings with such patience as they 
could muster, The Lord Advocate was to be pitied. This bill was 
his child, his child for the Session, and in rearing it to maturity 
he had spent months of toil and anxiety. And how he had 
battled for hours together to preserve it from destruction! and 


now, with no power to say a word in its defence, he 
was to see it ruthlessly strangled! But were the Lords 
so very blamable in thus destroying it? Was their 


conduct so very indefensible? We do not often discuss matters 
of this sort, nor of any sort, in these columns; but we may 
be allowed to say that it appears to us that their Lordships are 
not so very blamable, “Consider” these amendments in one 
night! Consideration, in the proper meaning of the word, was 
impossible, Nay, it was not expected by the promoters of the 
bill that they should consider, but “approve” without con- 
sideration, And it is not, as it appears to us, wonderful that their 
Lordships should revolt against such a peremptory requirement. 
Nor is there much mischief done. ‘The bill,” said a Scotch 
Liberal, “is not a good bill, and I am not sorry it is lost. We 
shall have a better bill next year. Besides, it was passed in such 
a hugger-mugger way, that, without considerable amendment, it 
would never work,’”’ And now, no more about this subject. The 
public must have been in a good deal of perplexity about this 
measure and the fightings and wranglings thereon, and we thought 
it right to turn our lantern upon it, 


THE END, 


And now, reader, we have come to the end of another Session, 
Happily! For this to all who have been in attendance upon the 
House of Commons has been a terribly fatiguing Session, The 
hardest Session which we have had for years, and, historically, the 
most important. Parliament has done what it never did before— 
what, indeed, no legislative assembly ever did before: it has dis- 
established a Christian Church. It is 1500 years ago since 
Constantine joined the Church to the State: “made,” as Rénan 
says, “of the most free and spontaneous religious movement, an 
official worship subject to the State, and a persecutor in its turn.” 
Since that time many other Churches have been bound to the State, 
and, once bound, no Church has, till this year, been freed. Asa 
mere historic fact, the disestablishing a Church is important; as a 
precedent, it is transcendently so, But the end of the Session is 
come ; the Usher of the Black Rod is onhis way. See, the door of 
the House is shut, The Usher is rapping with hisrod. And look, 
here comes the Speaker, on his way to the Lords, In a few minutes, 
having heard the Chancellor read the prorogation message, he will 
return, but with no mace before him, by which token we know that 
the Session is closed. And now farewell, readers, till next 
February ; and then—what pleases Heaven, 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 6, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
A number of bills were read the third time and passed, among them the 
Telegraphs Bill. The Hast India Loan Bill and the Inclosure of Lands Bill 
were read the second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE SCOTCH PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS BILL, 

In Committee on the Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill, 

Mr. DISRAELI made a vehement attack on the “ incoherent” conduct of 
the Government in reference to this measure, and denounced the practice 
of pushing forward bills of such importance after the Appropriation Act 
had been passed. 

Mr. BRIGHT retorted that Mr. Disraeli had himself been the most pliant 
of all Ministers in reference to the Reform Act, and urged that there were 
good reasons for proceeding with the bill, respecting the merits of which, 
he said, there was hardly « difference of opinion. 

Lord ELCHO protested against proceeding with the bill ; but the motion 
that the Chairman leave the chair was defeated by 9! to 27, 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS, 

The Governor-General of India Bill was read the third time and passed, 
as was also the Government of India Amendment Act and the Millbank 
Prison Bill, Several bills went through Committee, and £10,500 was voted 
for the cost of observations on the forthcoming transit of Venus. 

THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 

Sir R. PALMER, at the evening sitting, called attention to the report of 
the Marriage Law Commissioners, and asked whether Government was 
prepared to introduce a uniform law for the three kingdoms. 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said that it was the desire of the Government to 
deal, if possible, once for all with the question on the principle advocated 
by Sir R. Palmer. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PASSENGERS AND GUARDS. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN called attention to the delay in providing means of 
communication between passengers and guards, 

Mr. BRIGHT explained that the time had been extended by the Board of 
Trade, owing to the great difficulty in deciding between the merits of dif- 
ferent schemes, 

THE SCOTCH SCHOOLS, 

The Committee on the Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill was resumed, 

and, after considerable discussion, the bill passed through Committee. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works (Loans) Bill was read the second time. 
The Appropriation Bill, Zast India Loan Bill, Sanitary Act (1866) Amend- 
ment Bill, Metropolitan Commons Act (1866) Amendment Bill, and several 
others, passed through Committee. The Seeds Adulteration Amendment 
Bill, Nitro-Glycerine Bill, and several others, were read the third time 


and passed. — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

‘Tie Canada (Rupert's Land) Bill was read the third time and passed. 

In Committee on the Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill, Sir G. Montgomery 
moved the insertion in the preamble of the words, “ including religious 
education according to nse and wont;” but the amendment was, after 
some discussion, withdrawn, and the bill wa Jered to bh id the third 
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The Contagious Diseases Bill, the Presentation of Benefices Belonging ty 
Roman Catholics Bill, and the Straits Settlement Bill were read the thirg 
time and passed. The order for Committee on the Endowed Schools (No, 2) 


Bill was discharged. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 9», 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The Royal assent was given by commission to a number of bills, and 


several others were read the third time and passed. 
The Commons’ amendments to the Bishops’ Resignation Bill were agreog 


after unprecedented labour and battles, the thing was at last done; | to; but an amendment was made which will render it necessary to seud the 


bill back to the Lower House. 

The amendments made by the Commons in the Parochial Schoo}, 
(Scotland) Bill were reported, and, on the motion that they be conside red 
that day Lord REDESDALE moved an amendment that they be considereg 
that day three months, This amendment was carried by 55 to 4% agains, 
the Government; so the bill is lost. ‘: 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
REGULATION OF MINES, 

Lord ELCHO presented # petition from 50,000 miners stating their alarm 
at the frequency of explosions and praying for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the matter. 

THE JUDGES AND REVISING BARRISTERS, 

Colonel FRENCH made inquiry of the Home Secretary as to the truth of 
a statement to the effect that the Lord Chief Baron had informed a meeting 
of revising barristers at Lewes that they held their appointments tem. 


porarily, and that in future a preference would be shown to the sons and 
relatives of Judges in making these appointments. 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, quoted a letter of the learned Chief Baron, w),, 
stated therein that the report was an unaccountable mistake or a fiction, 
Of the ten appointments made at Lewes, two were given to relatives of 
Judges, the others being barristers reappointed. 

THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

The Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill was read the third time amiq 
Ministerial cheers. 

NEW BILLS. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked leave to introduce a bill to amend and consolidate 
the laws relating to merchant shipping. Its principal feature is the 
consolidation of existing Acts, but it also aims, among other things, to 
restrain the fatal practice of carrying deck-cargoes, and the still more 
disgraceful practice of wrecking on the coasts, After a brief discussion, in 
which Mr. Candlish, Sir J. Hay, Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Henley, Mr, 
eer and other hon. members took part, leave was given to bring in 
the bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN obtained leave to bring in a bill to abolish compulsory 
church rates in Scotland. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House had almost a formal sitting for the adjustment of amend- 
ments on bills between the two Houses. Lord REDESDALE brought up the 
Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill once more, by moving that it be re- 
printed for the purpose of showing the difference between its condition 
when it went down to the Commons and when it returned to their 


Lordships. — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Commons met at three o’clock positively in force, there being, so far 
as members were concerned, a good working House, while the aspect of 
gentlemen was cheerful and even vigorous. ‘There was a tolerable develop- 
ment of Parliamentary curiosity in the shape of questions. Amongst them 
was one to which Mr, LOWE replied that his idea as to the mode in which 
payment should be made to the Mint for coining bullion into sovereigns was 
the making each sovereign lighter by a grain, so that | per cent of the metul 
would be deducted. 

Turning a motion of which he had given notice, in regard to the state of 
the Foreign Office agencies, into an inquiry, Sir Henry Bulwer was told by 
Lal OTWAY that that subject was receiving the attention of the Secretary of 

tate. 

Having the opportunity given him by Mr. Kinnaird, the Lonp 
ADVOCATE liberated his mind on the subject of the treatment of the 
Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill by the Lords; and added, under the cir- 
—— he could not now say what would be done in the matter next 

ion, 

The Lords’ amendments to the Bishops Resignation Bill and the Titles 
to Land Consolidation (Scotland) Act (1868) Amendment Bill were 
considered. 


10, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST ll, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE PROROGATION, 


The ceremonial of deliveriag the Queen’s speech and declaring the 
Parliament prorogued was performed by Royal Commission, The pro- 
ceedings were not marked by any special feature. The following is her 
Majesty’s message, which was read by the Lord Chancellor :— 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,— 

We are commanded by her Majesty to dispense with your further attend- 
ance in Parliament, 

Her Majesty aanounces to you with pleasure that she continues to receive 
from all foreign Powers the strongest assurances of their friendly dis- 
position, and that her confidence in the preservation of peace has been 
continued and confirmed during the present year. 

The negotiations in which her Majesty was engaged with the United 
States of North America have by mutual consent been suspended ; and her 
Majesty earnestly hopes that this delay may tend to maintain the relations 
between the two countries on a durable basis of friendship, 

Her Majesty has a lively satisfaction in acknowledging the untiring eal 
and assiduity with which you have prosecuted the arduous labours of the 
year. 

In the Act for putting an end to the Establishment of the Irish Church, 
you carefully kept in view the several considerations which, at the opening 
of the Session, were commended to your notice. 

It is the hope of her Majesty that this important measure may hereafter 
be remembered as a conclusive proof of the paramount anxiety of Parlia 
ment to pay reasonable regard, in legislating for each of the three king- 
doms, to the special circumstances by which it may be distinguished, and 
to deal on principles of impartial justice with all interests and all portions 
of the nation. 

Her Majesty firmly trusts that the Act may promote the work of peace 
in Ireland, and may help to unite all classes of its people in that fraternal 
concord with their English and Scottish fellow-subjects, which must ever 
form the chief source of strength to her extended empire. 

Her Majesty has observed with pleasure your general and cordial readi- 
ness to unite in the removal, through the Assessed Rates Act, of a practical 
grievance which was widely felt. 

Her Majesty congratulates you on having bronght your protracted labours 
on the subjects of bankruptcy and of imprisonment for debt to a legislavive 
conclusion, which is regarded with just satisfaction by the trading classes 
and by the general public. 

The law which you have framed for the better government of endowed 
schools in England will render the large resources of those establishments 
more accessible to the community, and more efficient for their important 
purpose, 

It may reasonably be expected that the Act for the supervision of 
habitual criminals will contribute further to the security of life and 
property. 

The measure which has been passed with respect to the contagious 
diseases of animals will, as her Majesty believes, and confidence and safety 
to the important trades of breeding and feeding cattle at home without 
unnecessarily impeding the freedom of import from abroad. 

By the repeal of the tax on fire insurance you have met a long-cherished 
wish of the community ; and in the removal of the duty on corn her Majesty 
sees new evidence of your desire to extend industry and commerce, and to 
enlarge to the uttermost those supplies of food which our insular position 
in a peculiar degree both encourages and requires, 

Her Majesty trusts that the measures for the purchase and management 
of the electric telegraphs by the State may be found to facilitate the great 
commercial and social object of rapid, easy, and certain communication, 
and © @\ prove no unworthy sequel to that system of cheap postage which 
has passed with much advantage into so many countries of the civilised 
world. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF ComMONS,— 

We are commanded to state that her Majesty thanks you for the liberal 

supplies which you have granted for the service of the year and for the 


measures by whic’ have enabled her at once to liquidate the charge of 


| the Abyssinian expedition 
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My Lokbs AND GENTLEMEN,- 

Her Majesty reflects with pleasure that, in returning to your several 

homes, you may contemplate with thankfulness the fruit of your exertions 
the passing of many important laws, a portion of which we have now 
nad it in command to notice. 
; During the recess you will continue to gather that practical knowledge 
and experience which form the solid basis of leyislative aptitude ; and her 
M iiesty invokes the blessing of the Almighty alike upon your recent and 
vour future labours for the public weal. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The interval between the assembling of the Commons and their being 

mmoned to the Upper House was employed in the asking of questions as 

‘he future intentions of the Government on such subjects as the appoint- 

nt of revising barristers, the amount of the charge for cab licenees 

hich are to be fixed by the Home Secretary), by a notice of motion from 
i». Vernoa Harcourt of a measure to remove the payment of rates as a 

ceasary incident to the exercise of the franchise, and the lapsing, owing 
the absence of their authors, of the second reading of two bills which 
: {on the orders of the day. There was a fair number of members to 
mpany the Speaker to the Lords’ Chamber, and to bid the right hon, 
leman a formal farewell on their return to their own House, 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1869. 


MR. BRUCE’S TROUBLES. 

Tue Home Secretary has probably by this time left his 
London sorrows as far behind him as he can ; but we venture to 
invite our readers to consider with a little more than usual 
care two recent cases which have given him much trouble, 
and neither of which, perhaps, has been quite fairly treated, 

The first is the case of Fanny Oliver, who was found 
guilty at Worcester of poisoning her husband, That 
this woman was guilty we have no “moral”? doubt what- 
ever, But she will be sentenced to penal servitude for life ; 
and, though most people acquiesce in this, nearly everybody 
complains that it is an illogical course. Let us see, however, 
if nothing is to be said in defence of it: upon the hypothesis, 
of course, that it is right and expedient to hang people for 
murder, 

To the question whether a particular person is or is not 
guilty of murder, or any other crime, three answers only are 
possible, You may reply, Guilty, Not Guilty, or Not Proven, 
The third response to the question is a tertium quid not 
known to the English law, though it is to the Scotch, and, 
by-the-by, was applied in a well-known poisoning case 
several years ago, the sequel of which is that the woman 
who was set free upon a verdict of “* Not proven” (thougb 
the evidence was much stronger than in the case of Fanny 
Oliver) is now leading, as the mother of a family, a life in 
no way distinguished from that of ordinary women, How- 
ever, that is not to the point. What is alleged in the case of 
Fanny Oliver is this :—‘‘ The woman is guilty or not guilty. 
If she is, you should hang her or else abolish hanging, If 
she is not, you should set her free, But it is the height of 
absurdity to say, Oh, there is room for doubt, so we will 
only imprison the accused for life.” 

The charge of inconsequence is no doubt made out ; but it 
is not so clear that we can in any conceivable state of the 
criminal law avoid occasional compromises, The idea of 
the anguish of a person unjustly executed is so horrible, the 
sense of shame and regret it causes so overpowering, the 
injury such an event does to the feeling of sanctity which we 
attach to law so tremendous, that the evidence in a case of 
murder, with the gallows in the background, will always be 
manipulated with great severity. In all punishment we do 
something which cannot be undone ; but we do not in all 
punishment destrey life or shamefully wound the person, 
lt was with a peculiar thrill that we all learnt, not very 
long ago, that an innocent man had narrowly escaped being 
‘logged for garotting, and no words could express the 
shudder which would run through the country if it were 
found that we had strangled # guiltless person—especially a 
guiltless woman, 

It is not, then, so unnatural or unreasonable, after all, to take 
up a position like this :— We feel morally certain that Fanny 
Vliver muréered her husband, If the offence were stealing, 
aud the punishment penal servitude, we should not hesitate 
“ moment to let the law take its course, for the con- 
sequences would not be wholly final to the prisoner, But 
the sentence of death is the last point to which the law can 
push its power, and its consequences are wholly irrevocable, 
So long as it can by possibility be said that the evidence 
tor the crime is imperfect, it is better to resort to a compro- 
mise than to run the risk of discrediting the law through 
straining, but by a hair's breadth, its prerogative. On the 
Oller hand, we cannot let this woman go free, for we have 
no doubt that she is a murderess.” 

‘tv cannot justly be affirmed that where we have what we 
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call “no doubt,” we should not hesitate to act, There are 
numerous situations in life in which we have to resort to 

compromises in cases of conflict between very high proba- 

bilities and very tremendous consequences; and it is at 

least open to question whether the English system of com- 

promise is not safer for society than the Scotch system, 

If we may judge from the verdict in a former trial already 

referred to, where the evidence could not be called anything 

short of conclusive, a Scotch jury would have said “ Not 

proven” if Fanny Oliver had been tried north of the 

Tweed ; and so she would have gone free, though her guilt 
was scarcely questionable. It may be very improbable that 
a woman, after coming so very near the gibbet, should 
commit a second murder ; but is the logical course of action 
which sets such a woman free better than the illogical com- 
promise which shuts her up, and at least brands her crime 
with a most terrible punishment ? 

Before passing from the gibbet, it is worth while to note 
that an evening contemporary—distinguished, one might 
almost say, for taking the severe side on criminal questions, 
and, at times, going nearer to justify torture than any 
journal in existence—has just been calling attention to the 
painful nature of death by hanging. It is affirmed that in 
very few cases is the neck dislocated upon the fall of the 
drop, and that after a swoon the strangled person recovers, 
to undergo a horrible, conscious struggle of minutes, This 
certainly is torture, if anything is—to kill a human being in 
such a way us first to take away consciousness and then to 
permit a return to it for an anguished struggle, Yet it is 
with something like incredulity that we read the suggestion 
that the dreadful cap should be steeped in chloroform, The 
difficuity is not a new one, and it has recently been sug- 
gested that some form of electrical action should be employed 
to produce instantaneous death ! The factis, all these discus- 
sions point in oue direction, There is always a natural reluc- 
tance to hang a woman, and, how] about it who will, ayreater 
natural reluctance to hang a woman of some respectability 
and culture than a woman with none. However strongly 
we may approve of judicial killing, however great the ill- 
success of Mr, Gilpin’s motion, and however wrong he may 
be in his reasons, so many arguments of social expediency 
seem to point to the prudence of abolishing what is in itself 
a just and natural punishment, that theevent is, probably, not 
very far off, If it should come to pass, it willtakea great burden 
off the shoulders of Home Secretaries and Sovereigns, Few 
people can forget acase in which the initiative fora reprieve 
and commutation was taken by the Queen herself. A most 
horrible murderess the woman was, but she was within a few 
months of becoming a mother ; and the idea of keeping her 
tillafter the birth of the child and then strangling her was 
too shocking to be borne by the modern mind, so she was 
reprieved. The case of Constance Kent was another one of 
great difficulty. A more brutal, cold-blooded murderess 
never lived; but to bang her at last would have been 
intolerable to most people. 

Mr. Bruce’s other recent difficulty had relation to certain 
bank clerks who were charged with assault and drunkenness 
by the police in the Haymarket, and released upon abundant. 
evidence that they were innocent, Mr. Bruce has not shown 
well—nor did members who took his side show well—in this 
matter. When he was asked if he intended to have the con- 
duct of the police inquired into in due course of law, it was 
quite opep to him to answer with a simple negative, Opinions 
might differ about the wisdom of pushing the matter fur- 
ther; but Mr. Bruce’s reasons, amounting, as they did, to 
an oblique reflection on the young gentlemen, were an out- 
rage, This has already been abundantly said by our con- 
temporaries ; and all we wish to add is, that some of Mr, 
Bruce's observations were alarmingly wide of the mark. 
The question is, not whether the young men were ‘as free 
from blame as was supposed,” but, simply, whether 
they did or did not do what they were accused 
of, Did they, being drunk, assault the police f 
The magistrate was satisfied, as every sane person 
who read the evidence must be, that they did not. Then 
what business has Mr, Bruce, or any other human being, with 
any particular conduct of theirs at the time in question? 
One remark was perfectly monstrous: “The young men 
said they were looking for a cab ; but there were no cabs in 
that neighbourhood, while there were plenty at Charing- 
cross, from which they had come, and at another stand 
which they had passed on their way to the spot where the 
police took them up."’ If this is an allowable argument, who 
is safe? What more natural for three young men than to 
start off, after supper, for a brisk walk, and at last decide 
upontakinga cab? Even if they felt prompted by curiosity 
to have a look at the Haymarket and its purlieux at that 
hour, what business was it, or is it, of any human being? 
We have come to a pretty pass, indeed, if a man cannot be 
looking for a cab at a given spot because he has just pre- 
viously passed a cabstand! These comments—admirably 
germane to the new gospel of meddling—come with little 
grace from the Home Secretary in a Ministry whose most 
distinguished member knows that very honest people may 
get into trouble in that neighbourhood, Mr, Gladstone 
gave a scoundrel in charge, and got the best of it; but, 
unless report speaks untruly, other people who are forced 
to be out late at night, have often been less fortunate, 
and very few people take the part of the police. We 
heartily wish to do so, and believe they are as good and 
useful a body of men as could be expected for the money ; 
but Mr, Bruce has not defended hem very wisely, or made 
it very easy Lor others to speak in ‘heir favour, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

MR.AND Mis. GLADSTONE left town on Tuesday for Walmer Castie, 
which has been placed at their disposal by Lord Granville. Mr. Gladstone 
is still in much need of repose after the fatigues of a most laborious Session, 
in which more than his own share of the labour necessarily devolved on 
him, 

MRK. DISRAELI AND VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD have left Grosvenor- 
gate for Alton Towers, on a visit to the Karl and Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Mk. LOWE has replied to the memorial of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce praying for an inquiry into the operation of the Bank Act of 
1844, and of the banking and monetary laws generally. Mr. Lowe says 
that the laws are well understood, and he is not prepared to recommend 
that the country should be put to the expense which the proposed inquiry 
would occasion, 

PRINCE PIERRE BONAPARTE (a son of Prince Lucien, and a nephew of 
the first Napoleon) was married two years ago in Belgium to the daughter 
of a workman in the Faubourg St, Antoine, The marriage has just been 
publicly acknowledged, thus rendering justice to the two children who are 
the issue of the union. 


COLONEL CREALOCK, C.B., has resigned his appointment of Military 
Attaché at Vienna, His place is to be filled by Colonei Conolly, who for 
the last few years has been the Assistant Quarteemaster-General at the 
camp of Aldershott. 

Mk, TiTus SALT has presented to the Royai Albert Asylum for Idiots 
and Imbeciles, for the northern counties, now being erected at Lancaster, 
the munificent sum of £5000, 

THE OXFORD CREW, accompanied by Mr. George Morrison, their trainer, 
arrived at Putney on Wednesday afternoon, The boat-race between Harvard 
and Oxford Universities is fixed for Wednesday, the 25th inst. 

THE CHOIR OF EXETER CATHEDRAL is to be restored by Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, at a cost of upwards of £12,000, towards which the Chapter sub- 
scribes £3000; the Bishop of Exeter, £1000; and the Dean, £1000, 

THE CANONRY AT CHESTER, vacant by the elevation of Dr. Moberly 
to the Bishopric of Salisbury, and which, asa general rule, is in the gift of 
the Bishop of Chester, falls for this turn to the Crown. 

THE RIGHT Hon, J. BRIGHT left town on Wednesday for Rochdale. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIMON FRASER, late Colonel of the Royal Marines, 
who claims to be descended from the Royal houses of Bruce and Stuart, is 
& new claimant for the Breadalbane Peerage. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF AILESBURY, while stepping from a yacht into 
@ boat at Cowes Regatta, missed her footing and fell into the sea. She 
sustained no injury beyond a ducking. 


MR. JEFFERSON Davis arrived in Glasgow on Monday, He was accom- 
panied by his friend and companion, Dr, Charles Mackay, 

MR. KENDAL, the actor, married Miss Madge Robertson, the actress, on 
Saturday morning, at Manchester. The Haymarket company, to which 
they are attached, are playing in that city, and the bride and bridegroom 
appeared the same evening in ‘*As You Like It.” 

THE VALUABLE RECTORY OF ACTON has been conferred by the Bishop of 
London on the Rey, Charles Musgrave Harvey, Curate of Hampstead, 

THE STEAM-SHIP GERMANIA, belonging to the Hamburg and American 
Company, has been totally wrecked off Cape Race, the passengers and crew 
being saved. On Sunday the steam-ship Cleopatra, from Montreal for 
tonne. Dh wrecked at the same place, The passengers and crew were 

so saved, 


DR. GEDGE, of Caius College, Cambridge, will accompany Sir Samuel 
Baker into Africa as superintendent of the medical staff and collector of 
natural history specimens for the Viceroy. 


THE FIRST STONE of a monument to the celebrated-German geographer 
Mercator was laid with great solemnity, at Duisburg, on the ard inst, 

THE GREAT ESMONDE WILL Case, which has occupied the Lrish law 
courts for some time, has resulted in a verdict sustaining the will of the late 
Lady Esmonde, by which largesums of money are given to Trinity College, 
Dublin, and other Protestant institutions. 

A WORKMAN AT LIEGE has invented a breech-loading rifle which will 
discharge thirty bullets per minute. The trials which have been made 
a _ it will bear a charge of forty-two grammes of powder and thirty- 

ve bullets, 


Mk. Srory’s LIFELIKE STATUE OF MR. GEORGE P#ABODY, 
recently erected in front of Exchange-buildings, has been carefully pho- 
tographed by Messrs. James and Co., of Cannon-street ; and at a meeting 
of the committee, Sir Benjamin Phillips in the chair, it was unanimously 
agreed that a copy be sent to Mr, Peabody. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT has refused exequatur to Captain James 
Haggerty, the recently-appointed United States Consul at Glasgow, in con- 
sequence of his having taken part in the Fenian organisation in America. 

THE HON. W. M‘DOUGALL has signified his acceptance of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship of the North-West Province, the transfer of which 
territory will be formally made to Canada within a very few weeks, 

THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMER Deutschland came into col- 
lisson on Monday with a schooner off Hastings, and two men and a boy 
were drowned, The schooner sank immediately. 

A ROYAL PROCLAMATION, published in Tuesday’s Gazette, orders that 
gold coins made in the branch Mint at Melbourne shall be legal tender 
throughout such parts of the British dominions as recognise the gold 
coinage irsued from the Mint in London. 


THE STRIKE AND Lock-OUT OF THE GLASGOW YARN-DYERS ter- 
minated on Monday, the men resuming work on the old terms, after an 
ineffectual effort to get the employers to concede half of their first demand. 

By AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT just printed local authorities are enabled 
to collect fines and fees by means of stamps, Clerks of special and petty 
sessions, if they think fit, may collect fees and penalties by stamps, 

THE NATIONAL HORSK SHOW AT DUBLIN was opened on Tuesday, 
There are 462 entries, and the show is expected to be the most successful 
ever held in Ireland—perhaps in the United Kingdom. ‘The Lord 
Lieutenant and Countess Spencer were present. There was a large assembly 
of gentry, His Exceilency’s Nabob carried off the leading prize. 

A VESSEL, supposed to be a schooner-yacht, and having a gilt bail at the 
masthead, foundered slightly to the eastward of the Margate Sand-head 
buoy, during a gale which blew from the W.N.W., on Monday night. The 
name of the vessel has not been ascertained. It is supposed that the crew 
perished, 


THE PARTISANS QF DON CARLOs VII. at Madrid have taken as their 
emblem the daisy (Margarita), in allusion to the name of the Princess, wife 
of th¢ Pretender. In all the public walks, theatres, and places of amuse- 
ment®humbers of ladies may be seen, it is said, wearing those flowers in 
their hair. 

IN SAN FRANCISCO twenty-eight new Protestant places of worship have 
been built within eight years—namely, Baptist, four; Congregational, 
three ; Episcopal, four ; Methodist, seven; Presbyterian, seven; also, one 
Mariners’, one Lutheran, and one New Jerusalem, 

AT TUBBERNALTH, near Sligo, twenty-five men attacked the house of a 
man named Ward, on Sunday night, and took arms fromit. Six of them 
have been arrested. Some had been in custody as supposed Fenians, 

THE FEMALE CooKs of Alais, in France, have struck work. ‘Their 
demands are threefold—higher wages, less labour, and the right of receiving 
their “cousins” in the kitchen. Ladies of the best families are obliged 
either to cook for themselves or live on cold meat from the shops, 

AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT has just been issued to amend the law relating 
to the protection of seamen’s clothes and property in the same manner as 
soldiers’ clothing is protected. In dockyard towus # penalty is to be in- 
tlicted on the purchasers of seamen’s clothing. 

THE FRENCH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION is preparing an expedition to 
observe the shooting stars in November from various points near the coast 
of the Mediterravean. The principal stations are expected to be Marseilles, 
Nice, Perpignan, and Narbonne. A meeting of the society will be held in 
the first-named city about Nov. 16 to consider the result, 

Tuk COMMUNAL COUNCIL OF VIENNA, in its last sitting, decided 
unanimously to address a petition to the Government and the two Chambers 
to obtain the suppression of all the conveuts and religious communities 
whose statutes are contrary to the organic laws of the empire. Austria 
possesses 676 conventa, occupied by 6140 monks and 4914 nuns, In Hungary 
there are 265, occupied by 2630 monks and 770 nuns, 

A TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, which was visible in some parte of the 
American continent last Saturday, was observed under very favourable 
circumstances by representatives of various scientific bodies in different 
places. It was hoped that some of the more interesting questions which 
were raised, but not settled, by the observations made in India on the last 
occasion would be elucidated by the energy of the American astronomers. 

RATHER more than twenty million journeys were made on the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Railways and their extensions in the half 
year ending June 30. This is about equal to the work done in the same 
period by the London General Omnibus Company, It is interesting to 
compare with this the fact that the New York tramways, according to Dr. 
Mackay’s statistic, carried about forty million passengers in the half year, 


SCHOOL EXCURSION AND TREAT.—On Tuesday about 600 of the 
cbildren and friends of the Northern Schools, of St, Martin-in-the-Fields, 
accompanied by their clergy and teachers, marched from their schools, in 
Castle-street, Long-acre, to Victoria station, where a train was in readiness 
to convey them to Caterham junction; thence the procession wended its 
way through fields and lanes to those charming Surrey hills called Purley 
Downs. A variety of amusements and a substantial dinner and tea were 
provided by the liberality of the parishioners and other friends, and, in the 
evening, fire-balloons and a display of fireworks terminated the day's 
Bboy wiehts. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


M. ROUHER. 


We have already given some 
account of the elevation of M. 
Rouher to the office of President 
of the French Senate ; and, as he 
may be said to be at present the 
most prominent, if not the most 
eminent,statesman in the Imperial 
service, the appearance 0’ his 
_— in our columns will not 

inappropriate. 

M. Eugene Rouher was born at 
Riom, on Nov. 30, 114; and pre- 
vious to 1848 had become one of 
the most famous Advocates of the 
French Bar in that town, In 1846 
he presented himself as a candi- 
date for political honours, but 
was defeated by another Liberal ; 
so that it was not until after the 
revolution of February, 1848, that 
he attained any distinction in the 
field of politics, At that time he 
was returned by the department 
of Puy-de-Dime, and at once 
took an active part in the ques- 
tions of the day. 

On the retirement of the first 
Ministry of the Prince President 
of the Republic, M. Rouher suc- 
ceeded M, Odillon Barrot, and 
became a member of several suc- 
cessive Cabinets, On Jan, 22, 
1852, he, with several of his col- 
Jeagues, tendered his resignation 
in copseqnence of the question as 
to the Orleans property ; and soon 
afterwards he was calied to the 
Vice-Presidency of the Council of 
State, with the direction of the 
legislative department, In 1855 
he became Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Public 
Works ; and in the following year 
was created senator, and made 

d officer of the Legion of 

‘onour, the grand cross of which 

order he received in January, 


1860, 

In 1863, after the death of M. 
Billault, who was at that time 
Minister of State, M. Rouher was 
chosen by the Emperor-to replace 
him, and it was in that position 
that he acquired the great re- 

tation as a statesman which 

© now enjoys. In the five 
years during which he has filled 
this position, the most elevated 
to which he could attain, M. 
Rouher has been constantly in 
the breach when political war 
was proclaimed, and ever ready 
to defend the Government 
measures, even though by s0 
doing he provoked a large amount 
of personal me rr We have 
already descri! the result of 
the last electi in consequence 
of which M. Rovher was induced 
to resign his office to the Em- 
oa who has at once nominated 
— of the gern = 
a year, thus replacin te 
M. Troplong. . 


M. ROUHBR, LATB FRENCH MINISTER OF STATB, AND NOW PRESDENT OF TIE StNATE. 
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THE CUBAN INSURRKCTIUN: AN LNSULKGBNT CHIEF HARANGUING SPANISH PRISONERS. 


AUGUST 14, 169 


It may not be uninteresting at 
this moment to give a few details 
concerning the present constitn. 
tion of the French Senate, The 
“Second Assembly,” cited in the 
preamble of the Constitution ag 
“formed of eminent men, acting 
asa remenegaes © ota is called 
the Senate. e Assembly ig 
composed of the cardinals, mar. 
shals, and admirals of the nealm 
and a number of other members 
not ‘exceeding 150, nominated by 
the Emperor. Each senator has 
a salary of 30,000f. or £1200 
perannum. The dignity is irre. 
vocable and for life; the mem- 
bers of the Senate, however, are 
allowed to resign their post. No 
vote of the Legislative Assembly 
is effective without the sanction 
of the Senate, and the latter alone 
has the right to receive peti- 
tions, Changes in the funda. 
mental laws of the realm ma 
be proposed by the Senate, with 
the concurrence of the Ministers ; 
and, should such modifications be 
approved of by the Emperor, they 
are called Sénatus-Consulte. The 
President and Vice-President of 
the Senate are nominated by the 
Emperor for the period of one 
year. It is the special duty of 
the Senate to oppose the pro- 
mulgation of all laws contrary to 
the constitution, religion, public 
morals, freedom of conscience, in- 
dividual liberty, and equality of 
all citizens before the law, The 
Senate is summoned, and the 
duration of its sittings fixed, by 
Imperial decree, 


THE 


. CUBAN INSURRECTION. 

THE events of the Cuban in- 
surrection are furnishing some 
sanguinary and exciting details 
to the newspapers; and though 
various reports as to the progress 
of the negotiation by America to 
purchase the island of the 
Spanish Government are now and 
then brought forward, there 
seems to be little probability at 
precast of the revolt being 

rought to an end. One of the 
latest conflicts was that which 
took place, a week or two ago, at 
Las Tunas, between a column of 
Spanish troops returning from 

anati and a body of Cuban in- 
surgents under General Vicente 
Garcia, A hundred soldiers were 
taken prisoners by the rebels; 
and our Engraving represents the 
operation by which they were 
converted into insurgents. The 
General, who seems to be pos- 
sessed of that admirable quality 
described by the elder Mr. Weller 
as “the gift of the gab,” at once 
had the men drawn up before 
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him and delivered an eloquent harangue, telling them that, so 
far from imitating the punishments which had been inflicted 
by the Spaniards on insurgent prisoners, he should call upon 
them to fight by his side in the cause of liberty and independence, 
in reward for which service he would promise them a new 
country, where they would find—first victory, then fortune and 


honour, 


THE NATIONAL ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fifth annual prize meeting of the National Artillery Asso- 
ciation was concluded last Saturday morning ; and Prince Teck, 
for Princess Mary of Cambridge, distributed the prizes to the suc- 
cessful detachments, Shoeburyness is such an out-of-the-way 
place, aud the ceremony was fixed at such an early hour, that but 
few spectators were present, Lord Hardinge, Sir James Baird, 
Colonel Elwyn, Colonel Harcourt, Lieutenant-Colonel Chermside, 
and most of the officers of the School of Gunnery were there. The 
ceremony took place in the cricket-field, in front of the officers’ 
quarters, where a dais was erected. The president of the associa- 
tion, Colonel Harcourt, expressed the thanks of the council of the 
association and of the volunteers for the cordial assistance which 
had been given them by Colonel Elwyn, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chermside, and the officers of the School of Gunnery, and 
spoke of the great advantage gained by the instruction 
the detachments had received in Armstrong-gun drill, The 
Secretary ef State for War had expressed his regret that the 
volunteers had so few opportunities of learning that most im- 
portant drill, and it was therefore to be hoped that opportunities 
would soon be afforded for corps te practise with Armstrong guns 
at their own batteries. Colonel Elwyn, Commandant of the School 
of Gunnery, said that he and all the officers at Shoeburyness took 
the deepest interest in the volunteer artillerymen, and were de- 
lighted to have an opportunity of imparting instruction to them. 
Next year he hoped to be able to teach the heavy-gun drill, He 
was glad to hear from the camp commandant that the discipline 
of the camp had been go good, and he would ask him to read his 
report. This Lieutenant-Colonel Chermside did. The report ex- 
pressed his “entire satisfaction with the manner in which 
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dented, for already upon the notice-paper there are over seventy 
notices of bills and motions, enough to occupy more than half a 
Session, And here let me notice a very difficult problem which 
will have to be solved ere long, The Reform Bill has very much 
changed the character of the House of Commons. We have now 
more working men in the House than we ever had before, By 
working men I do not mean craftsmen, for of these we have none, 
but simply men who will not be content to sit and see work done, 
but will do work themselves; and not only so, but will originate 
work, move resolutions, propose Committees, and, what is more, 
bring in bills, And the problem will be how the House is to get 
through the mass of work which it will be called upon to perform, 
How the House will solve this problem no one can foresee; but it 
will have to be solved, for if something be not done to lighten the | 
hopper our legislative mill will be so clogged that its work | 
will, to say the least, be done very imperfectly. I sus- | 
pect that ultimately much of the work will have to be> 
done by Committees, and not by the whole House. It would 
be well, too, if the House could exclude altogether much of the 
work which it is now called upon to perform Last week the House 
spent three hours in discussing the verdict of jury which mulcted 
a railway company in the sum of £1500 damages because it failed | 
to keep its carpets in order, and by such neglect caused injury to 
a certain lady, Then, on another occasion, we were kept far | 
into the night debating the case of three clerks who got into | 
trouble in the Haymarket. Now, surely such matters belong to | 
the law courts ; or, if it be necessary that Parliament should notice | 
them, then let them be referred at once and without debate to a | 
Committee up stairs, I have long held the opinion—and as you 
know, Mr. Editor, I have had some experience in these matters— 
that, except in extreme, flagrant cases, Parliament should never | 
overhaul the decisions of our Courts, When it does, it never shines, | 
and often bungles, and makes matters worse than they were before, | 
If our courts of law are not efficient, make them so. If a judge | 
or magistrate is incompetent or corrupt, move, in a formal consti- | 
tutional manner, that he be deposed ; but let us have no more of 
this magging at legal decisions ; and here I may say, in conclusion, | 
that our leading men never do this, It isonly small men who take 
up these subjects, influenced, one suspects, more by ambition to 


the duties of the camp have been carried out, and with 
the conduct and soldier-like bearing of the volunteers generally.” 
The men had cheerfully availed themselves of instruction in the 
important duties of mounting and dismounting heavy guns, laying 
platforms, and in mortar drill, and would take away with them no 
inconsiderable amount of information on those subjects, Lord 
Hardinge added his testimony to the great value of the instruction 
imparted to the volunteers, and heartily joined in the thanks to 
Colonel Elwyn and the other officers of the School of Gunnery. 
He said it must be borne in mind that, with the limited number of 
the artillery branch of our Army, the proportion of our field guns 
being smalier than any other in Europe, they would, in the event 
of war, be all required in the field, and the volunteers would have 
to help the militia to man the fortifications, For this work he was 
glad to hear on good authority that the volunteer artillerymen 
were now quite fit, ; , 
Prince Teck then distributed the following prizes :— 
ARMSTRONG GUNS AT 1000 YARDS. 


Prize. Value, Winners. 
1, Her Najesty the Queen's . £100 .. 7th West York, Botley. 
2. Lords and Commons .. oe 40 .. 2nd West York, Bradford. 
3. Prince of Wales's . oe 21... 2nd Cinque Ports, Sandwich. 
1, National Rifle Association .. £50 .. 1st Durham, Sunderland, 
2, Countess Spencer’s .. oe 20 .. 8rd West York, York. 
3. Duke of Cambridge’s .. os 10... 2nd Sussex, Fairlight, 
4, 2nd Middlesex, A. V. .. ° 10 .. 1st Sussex, Brighton. 
1, The Secretary of State’s £25 .. 1st C. Cinque Ports, Ramsgate. 
2. Captain Beveridge’s .. oe 20 .. 2nd Sussex, Fairlight. 


10 .. 5th Cinge Ports, St. Leonards, 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Sir Shafto Adair’s Challenge for Eccentric 


3. Earl Limerick’s .. 


Firing ee oe oe oe .» 7th West York, Botley. 
National Artillery Association Badges, 
Moving Target s aa a .. 2nd Cinque Ports, Sandwich, 


average score 7th West York, Botley. 
af, non-winners 3rd Middlesex (Lord Truro’s). 


CONSOLATION SERIES. 
£21 .. 1st Stafford, Etruria. 


} .. 5th Kent, Blackheath, 


Lerd Granville’s £10, Highest 
ist Kent A. V. £10. 
Messrs, Elkington’s oe o 21 
Earl Longford’s and 10 
Messrs. Steward’s 10 

Prince Teck expressed the great regret which Princess Mary of 
Cambridge felt at not being able to distribute the prizes, For 
himself, he was very pleased to be amongst them, for he took a 
great interest in the volunteers, especially in the artillery branch 
of the service, with which he was closely connected, He thanked 
them for the kind reception they had given him, and wished the 
association increased prosperity, 

Before the chief proceedings of the day, the Prince, accompanied 
by Colonel Elwyn, the Commandant of the School of Gunnery ; 
Colonel Chermside, the instructor; the Brigade-Major (Captain 
Woolfe), and other officers inspected the battery, and while there 
the small Indian guns were fired, to illustrate their accuracy aud 
rapidity, Shot followed shot, at 1250 yards, through the target, 
and this with gun after gun, Then the life-saving rocket apparatus 
was tested, and the result also proved the great skill possessed by 
the Royal Artillerymen. Then the 12-inch Woolwich gun was 
fired, with 501b. of powder and a 5001b, projectile, at a target 
2000 yards distant, and struck it with such force as to sewd it 
rolling. 


THE LOUNGER. 

THERE was, some time ago, flying about the clubs a rumour 
that Sir Wilfred Lawson would be raised to the Peerage. Why, 
nobody knew. Sir Wilfred has done nothing to deserve a Peerage ; 
though that, perhaps, is no reason why he should not be made a 
Peer; for many a man has been raised te the Peerage who really 
did no more than Sir Wilfred has done, This rumour in time 
died out ; now, however, it is revived again. It is not true, Sir 
Wilfred does not, I am told, covet the honour; the Prime Minister 
has never dreamed of advising her Majesty to confer the honour 
upon Sir Wilfred. The honourable Baronet is the leader of the 
Permissive Bill zealots. This is his only distinction, A report 
that Mr. Chichester Fortescue was to go tothe Upper House looked 
more like truth, As Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
he has done the State some service. He would, probably, like a 
peerage, His lady, doubtless, would be pleased to be again the 
wife of a Peer of the realm, Her Ladyship, you will remember, is 
er was (which is correct ?) the widow of Earl Waldegrave. The 
report, though, is contradicted ; it is not yet true, at all events, 
Mr. Fortescue is brother of Baron Clermont, of the Peerage of 
Treland, and Baron Clermont of the Peerage of the United Kingdom, 
Mr, Fortescue is heir-presumptive of the Irish barony on/y. 

The work of the Session is done, and the Session is ended. The 
new Parliament has performed some very notable work, and done 
it well; and it means to do a good deal more next Session. The 
Irish Land Bill is already on the anvil, and many other import- 
ant measures are at least in ovo. That Scotch Parochial School 
Bill which my Lords set their foot upon last Monday, it would 
seem, from the Lord Advocate’s speech on Tuesday, is hard] 
likely to rise again next Seasion, The learned Lord did not a 
positively, but doubtingly. There will be much to do next Session, 
Besides the Irish Land Bill, there will be an English Education 
Bill, and that remarkable Mercantile Shipping Bill, introduced— 
merely that it might be printed—on Monday by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
This bill is to consolidate all the mercantile shipping statutes into 
one, and will contain 800 clauses, Is this a specimen of future 
legislative policy ? When laws require amending, will they in future, 
as a rule, be consolidated ? Let us hope so. But 800 clauses! If Mr, 
Shaw Lefevre should carry such a bill successfully through both 

Houses he will deserve a civiccrown—that is, if the bill be agood one, 
Besides these bills, there will be, doubiiess, several other in:portant 
Government measures; and, as to private legislation, we may 
cxpect a crop of private members’ billa aud mawileus quite unprece- 


flicker for a time in the newspapers than by a real desire for the 
public good. Purvum parva decent—small things best suit the | 
small, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


I regret that I omitted to quote from the Cor/i// a little anec- | 
dote which is far too good to be omitted, It occurs in an article on | 
hunting clergymen, and runs thus :—“ The Rev. Humidus Dactyl 
was one of the finest scholars in the diocese, and a sportsman, | 
though not a fox-hunter, whose leanings towards undue con- 
viviality were a perennial source cf exultation to all the Dissenters 
in his village. But, as fate would have it, one day, after a great 
Bible meeting, followed by a good dinner, the minister went the | 
way of the parson, and was descried by the faithful parish clerk | 
lurching up the street in a style the reverse of Methodistical. The 
clerk went to fetch his master, whom he found buried in Euripides, 
exhorting him to come out and gaze upon his fallen enemy, ‘for | 
it’s your turn now,’ he cried, That Christian priest, true to the | 
first principles of his religion, declined the cruel revenge which it 
was now in his power to have taken, and, dismissing his over- 
zealous adherent with a severe rebuke, sent round his butler 
privately to the house of the erring Nonconformist with half a 
dozen bottles of soda-water, This was true delicacy as well as true 
charity. 

Besides the leading story “A Brave Lady” (by Mrs. Craik— 
“John Halifax”) and the other story, “ Estelle Russell,” both of 
which are good, Macmillan has some excellent matter this month, 
Professor Seeley is in his right vein in his papers on “ Roman 
Imperialism,” and Mr. W. RS, Ralston contributes a “ thrilling” 
Russian story. Mr, W. H. Pollock’s verses entitled “ Lalage” are 
on the verge of excellence—a little polish would make them 
admirable, Professor Maurice has not much to say that is new or 
suggestive about Landor or Henry Crabb Robinson, but all he writes 
is charged with so fine a spirit that it must do the reader good. 
There is an anonymous short paper entitled “A Suggestion,” 
which deserves attention, The suggestion is that ladies who can 
draw or paint fairly well shoald make pictures for the walls of 
hospitals, &c., a committee of selection to be appointed to see that 
no trash was admitted. Miss Yonge, in her essays on “ Children’s 
Literature of the Last Century,” is justly severe on burlesques of 
fairy-tales, if written for children; but it may be questioned 
whether her taste is not a little over-nice, and whether she is 
not too deficient in humour to be entitled to speak decisively upon 
the quality of all writing that may be called burlesque. But, oh, 
Miss Yonge! how came you, in speaking of Mrs, Sherwood, to 
omit “ The Little Woodman and his Dog Cwsar’’ ? 

I have for some time been very angry with the Monthly Packet ; 
too angry to mention it, It contained, months ago, an odious 
story in which a little girl was severely birched by Lady Somebody, 
her august mother, for an offence which was certainly serious 
enough, only nothing can make a narrative go down in which a 
generally good little girl is ignominiously flogged; much less if, 
some years afterwards, her grown brothers are represented as 
laughing at it, But this periodical—which, on the whole, I much 
like, in spite of its High-Churchism—has commenced a series of | 
papers entitled “Polyglot Parsings,” which are so good that I 
must swallow my little resentment at that odious story, and 
warmly commend the series. I suppose they are by the accom- 
— lady who wrote “Mary Powell,” “The Old Chelsea Bun- 

ouse,” &c, At all events, they are model papers, 

I saw somewhere the other day an essay by a clergyman of 
culture and station to prove that laughter was not forbidden to | 
Christians, and, incidentally, the author ventured upon the opinion | 
that Punch, Fun, and Judy were harmless publications, Could 
anything be more laughable than a defence of laughter from 
the religious point of view? The absurd benignity of the 
permission, “ Yes, poor wretches, you may laugh; religion 
actually permits humour,” is almost too much; it is so very 
like, “Yes, you may breathe; we don’t forbid it.” How- 
ever, /un is more than innocent, Liberals find it always 
on the side they have espoused, and not seldom its political 
caricatures are as good as anything ever seen in that line, I 
remember “ Beni’s Zoug-Zougs” made me laugh aloud in the 
street, so that people stared. The aualysis of the new play is 
always a capital feature; and “ Petsetilia’s Posy ’—a burlesque 
serial, full of movement and sparkle—has the necessary remoteness 

from anything like real Fairyland. Some of the ideas are almost 
too good for the ephemeral use they are put to, The gradual 
transformation of the King into stone, with its sequel, is an example, 


| 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Boucicault appears to write exclusively for money, With 
pre-eminent talent for effective, if not brilliant, stage dialogue, 
with every stage resource at his fingers’ ends, and especially with 
@ power of creating characters that possess an abstract interest 


quite independent of the plot into which they are introduced, he 
nevertheless rarely succeeds in producing a good play. His 
“ Streets of London,” “ Flying Scud,” “ After Dark,” “ Presumptive 
Evidence,” and, indeed, almost every play that he has produced 
since “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” have been utterly wanting in all the 
essential qualities of a good piece, from a literary point of view. 
They all contain certain «d coptundwn qualities, which ensure for 
them a meed of popularity ; but the popularity that they have 
gained is not a popularity that Mr. Boucicault has any right to be 


satisfied with, He can do so much better if he likes ; he can do so 
much better if, allowing money considerations to take the second 
| place in his esteem, he will strive, above all other things, that his 
plays should be credited with a reputation for literary qualities, 
that it is irritating to all who have the welfare of British drama 
at heart to see him prostituting his manifold talents for the one 
sole object of inordinate money-making, 
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“Formosa,” at Drury LANg, is neither better nor worse than 
his other last dezen pieces. It is forcibly, brilliantly written in 
parts ; the characters are vigorously sketched, and the main in. 
terest of the plot is well sustained; but it is so crowded with 
effective commonplaces, safe old situations, and conventional socia] 
phenomena of every (stage) description, that its pretensions to 
literary merit pale before its pretensions to the applause of the 
gallery and groundlings, The “stroke” of the Oxford “Hight” jg 
training for the race in the home of Formosa, which is a ‘ hel] ” 
ona grand scale, The “ stroke,” ‘fom Burroughs, has lost heavily at 
Formosa’s tables, and, by the machinations of two evil ones who 
have lost heavily on a recent Derby, and who are also deeply com- 
promised in the forthcoming ‘‘ University boat-race,” he is locked 
up for debt (on a cu-sa before judywent !) and eventually rescued in 
time te row the race by the Cambridge “ Hight,” who storm the 
sponging-house in which he is confined. Formosa, convinced at 
length of the hollowness of ail earthly schemes, retires from her 
“profession” and starts in life again asa village barmaid, Tom 
marries a mysterious niece of his old tutor’s, Dr, Doremus—a niece, 
by-the-way, who turns out to be the daughter of a repulsive doy. 
stealer, Thisis barely the story of the piece, There is little in this plot 
as I have told it, to justify onein finding serious fault with it ; but 
it is equally true that, with the exception of half a dozen pithy lines 
it contains nothing whatever that a schoolboy wight not have 
written, It has every advantage that is to be derived from 
effective scenery and capital acting. Mr. Ronse, Mrs, Billington, 
Miss Katherine Rodgers, Mr. Irving, and Mr, Fisher are beyond all 
suggestions of improvement, The scenery is capital, and the 
dresses evidently quite new. Notwithstanding its many draw- 
backs, the piece possesses the elements of popular success, ani 
wilJ, no doubt, run for many weeks to come, 


VERULAM AND POMPEII COMPARED. 

In an interesting paper read by Mr, Grover, at the meeting of 
the Archzological Society at St, Albans, the learned gentleman 
said that the greatest victories of modern times are stated to be 
due to the spade as much as to the sword or the rifle; to that 
humble instrument the antiquary is no less indebted than the 
soldier ; and even the historian himself finds that his handmaid 
archieology, by the assistance of the spade, can bridge over for him 
the dark places in the world’s story, where he has been hitherto 
groping only by the uncertain light of the lamp of tradition. 


| Here, then, to the “spade” and some of its bloodless victories | 


am going to draw your attention this evening. It is no easy task 
to rebuild, even in fancy’s dream, the streets and houses of the 
long-buried city. Most difficult is it to believe that the pleasant 
slopes over which the plough passes unresisted, and where the corn 
springs and the sickle reaps, should once have formed the busy 
home of congregated thousands, and echoed with the heavy tread of 
Roman cohorts. Yet the spade and the pickaxe tell us, in stubborn 
argument, that where the green hedgerows now flourish there stood 
of yore the thoroughfares and alleys of a noble Roman city. Where 
the lambs sport in the joyous springtide, undis:urbed by aught 
save the sheep-dog’s bark, in ancient times came the spacious 
colonnades of the Forum, the anxious precincts of the magisterial 
Basilica, the enervating baths, those thermae of pomp and 
splendour, where the Romwanised Briton indulged in soft luxury, 
such as his descendants have reproduced in these days, in 
Jermyn-street, under Turkish auspices, By yonder gate the 
frescoed Greek theatre offered its dramatic programme tor the 
delectation of the denizens of ancient Verulam. Now the voice 
of the chorus is no more heard; strophe and antistrophe have 
long sought the silence of the tomb ; the spot has become consecrated 
to the genius of swedish turnips. Those verdant meadows by 
the river were once covered with an extensive lake, over which 
the gondolier of the days of Constantine ferried his togaed fare, 
and in which the juvenile Roman amused himself with his 
fishing-rod, after the manner of his race, All is now gone; 
nothing remains of the former splendour. A rude fragment of 
ivy-covered walls marks precariously the outline of the site. 
Here and there the antiquary’s eye fancies that it traces the 
position of the streets by the varied tints of the vegetation. 
Sometimes the plough strikes upon the foundations of a 
villa, and brings up a handful or two of tessela—scattered 
tiles still strew the ground—classical brickbats there are 
in abundance, The Saxon and the monk, followed up by 
the stern requirements of modern agriculture, have made 
a clean sweep of Verulam. Fifteen hundred years of time 
have sufficed to leave not one stone upon another above ground, 
save the outer walls, Let us pause a moment to endeavour, with 
retrospective eye, to gaze adown the corridors of time for eighteen 
centuries, and see Verulam as it was in infancy, its pride of man- 
hood, and its decay, At first a congeries of low wigwams or 
humble thatched shanties, covering the holes in the ground, into 
which our British forefathers were wont to creep as the Esquimaux 
do now, The defences of this primitive settlement were probably 
a strong stockade and a trench, like a New Zealander’s pah; 
around, the trees of the forest, being felled, formed a wild abattis, 
Far and wide behold the dense forest, with here and there pre- 
carious clearings, where the first humble attempts at agriculture 
were conducted; for the wealth of the Britons consisted chicily 
of cattle, large droves of which iseued forth from the in- 
closure each morning to seek subsistence in the woods and 
to return at night, as in our colonies, Through the deep 
gloom of the woods British clearings or trackways, hardly 
to be honoured with the title of roads, ran in creoked 
lines, generally following the upper land, Skin-clad warriors 
drove their tlocks and chariots along these devious ways, when at 
the approach of the Romans Cassivellaunus summoned the bravest 
of the Trinobantes to defend their homes. Then another century 
passes on: the Apostles were amongst men on earth—the great 
light had shone on a benighted world, Claudius, the Emperor of 
Reform Bill celebrity, determined to add Britain to his unwieldy 
empire, He came, and saw, and conquered; and lo! Verulam is 
changed as by a magician’s wand—a new city rises amidst the 
wigwame, and long straight streets of lordly mansions take the 
place of hovela, The princely frescoed villa rises where the hut 
stood, Then came temples to new gods; the Forum, the Basilica, 
and the law courts, filled with curiw; knights, slaves, clients, and 
the long array of imperial officials and taxgatherers, The burnished 
helmets of the legionaries sparkie amongst the eagles of Rome ; the 
grim centurion’s voice tells of discipline aud order and despotis, 
stern and unbending asof Prussia now, ‘The droves of oxen and sheep 
for sacrifice approach the temples, Civilisation, with its blessings 
and curses, amazes the simple islander, A loug cycle of magnificent 
imperialism for 400 years has to be endured, 1t is the vestiges of 
this age which the spade reveals to us, In the fifth century the 
Roman soldier goes away ; the barbarians rush from their moun- 
tains in the north, the Irish pirates follow in their wake, ruin aud 
desolation mark their track, The Saxon comes and seals the final 
doom of civilisation by wholesale disendowment and disestablish- 
ment. Behold Verulam on fire—its roofs fall; all is destroyed save 
the blackened walls. It must have presented a gloomy and ruinous 
scene for many hundred years, ‘The superstitious Saxon swineherd 
feared to tread its desolated streets after nightfall; the wolf aloue 
creeps warily across the moonlit Forum, The underground hypo- 
causts formed a safe refuge for the rabbit, the fox, and the 
wild boar; and we are also told that they served as homes 
for more dangerous enemies—the banditti who infested the 
forests; till at last the good Abbot Aldred, of pious memory, 
ordered them all to be filled up, and carted away the building 
materials to erect a church, No wonder that a fearful dragon 
inhabited, as we are told, these gloomy precincts, until he 
was disestablished by the same good Abbot, and doubtless com- 
pelled to end his days in the secluded precincts of Pré-wood, We 
read of vast palaces being demolished by Abbot Kadmer, who, 
alas! having no taste for antiquities, di sire yed all the precious 


little idols which came in his way, sud with cruel perversity spared 


us none of the numervus urs of awphore, or even pillar-moulded 
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Jass vessels which he is said to have dug up, and for which we 
should all have given him so many thanks at the congress. But 
we ire told he found sundry engraved gems and cameos, which he 
with praiseworthy inconsistency preserved to decorate the shrin« 
of his new church, Alas ! where are they now? To return to the 
more stubborn region of fact. I must endeavour to show what 
Verulam really was like, and to do this must refer to the recent 
excavations, and to a place of Pompeii, to which the city was so 
much like that it enables us to fill up many of the details with 
tolerable accuracy. 
Verulam is variously named by the Roman writers, Tacitus, 
whom we follow, calls it Verulamium, Ptolemy, Urolanium, and 
\erolanium; and Antorisimus, Verolanium, It occupies an oblong 
rea about three quarters of a mile long by half a mile wide. Our 
excavations have traced the principal streets—running north-west 
and south-west ; one of these formed part of the great military road 
from London to the north-west, and generally follows the present 
turnpike road, from Edgware, Elstree, Park-sireet, then Verulam, 
and Redbourne, Market-street, Dunstable. These streets were 
nterseeted by others running at right angles to them; one seems 
+o have followed the bridge between the Rectory fields and Mr. 
Aldridge’s farm; another was probably, though not certainly, on 
the site of the present Hemel Hempstead road, Both these streets 
ran south-west and north-east ; the first may be traced in the fields 
to the west of the city, on which side, Stukely says, a gateway was 
formerly visible, This road, no doubt, formed the famous Camlet- 
way; itran in # straight line from the western gateway to the 
southern side of St. Michael’s churchyard, and thence through Major 
Gape’s garden, across the Fishpool, and straight for Ostler-hill ; part 
of this road was visible in 1826, when it was destroyed, I believe. 
Now, let us for one moment consider the shape of the city. It 
isan oval, the major axis of which is traversed by the Roman 
Watling-street, the nucleus axis by the Camlet-way; the inter- 
section of these two great streets is close to St. Michael’s Church, 
ind in nearly all the Roman cities of Britain this seems to have 
been the site of the great temple and the principal buildings. I 
will venture, therefore, to propound a theory, which, I believe, is 
consistent with analogy—that St. Michael's Church occupies the 
site of the temple, and that temple probably was dedicated to 
Apoll», In Bath, the city of Apollo of the Sun, we have two St. 
Michaels, one of which stood near the site of the famous temple. 
When the world became Christianised the saints received and per- 
petuated the attributes of the deities they superseded, St. Mary 
de State in Bath succeeded Sul i Minerva, St. Sul was worshipped 
in Brittany in the place of Sol. The Templum Salntis in Rome 
became St. Vitai; the Pantheon, All Saints, Fire and light were 
the prevailing idea in the Temple of Ve-ta, which is now the 
Madonna of the Sun. The twin brethren—Romulus and Remus— 
are perpetuated by Cosmo and Damian, Cases miyht be multiplied 
indetinitely. Asin Bath, St, Michael succeeded the worship of 
Apoilo Baal, so I think he did in Verulam; the saint slew the 
dragon, as Apollo the Python ; the first drove the rebellious angels 
from heaven, the last destroyed the cyclops, Moreover, it is 
curiously confirmatory of this argument to remember that both the 
St. Michael’s Mounts, in Cornwall and France, were said to 
have been consecrated by the “Druids to the sacred fires of 
the sun, or Baal—Beltieu, as they are now called, and whieh still 
exist. The Romans especially adopted and engrafted their religion 
upon that of the nations they subdued. When they came, they 
found this land devoted to the worship of the sun and moon, the 
Baal and Ashtaroth, So they built their temples to the sun and 
the moon—divinities—Baal or Apollo here, Diana at Dunstable, and 
propitiated the Druids, Then came Constantine, and Christianity 
prevailed. We know that the Christians of the Roman Empire 
converted the temples into churches; and this fact accounts for 
the sites of several of our cathedrals in the very centres of the old 
Roman cities, Sir Christopher Wren supposed that St. Paul's 
stood on the foundations of a temple of Diana. Chichester 
Cathedral stands on Roman remains, in the centre of that city. 
Stone-street points direct upon its spire for miles. The great 
Roman western road to Gloucester—the Eruine-street—runs in a 
long, straight line for miles upon the tower of that city’s cathedral, 
Other cases might be brought forward in support of the argument, 
but those I have named will suffice. In Pompeii the theatre 
occupied very nearly the same relative position as in Verulam ; and 
a temple stood near it, dedicated to Hercules, and occupying nearly 
the same situation as St, Michael's Church does to the theatre here, 
The principal forum in Pompeii was about 500 ft. long by 110 ft, 
wide ; on the eastern side came the Basilica and Temple of Venus; 
this, no doubt, was the arrangement in Verulam, and would place 
the forum in Mr, Aldridge’s meadow, to the south of the Rectory 
paddock, where Stukely shows a large building. In Uriconium 
the same plan is followed, The western new gate of Verulam, 
near the Hempstead road, at the entrance of the Camlet-way, 
would correspond exactly with the Vesuvius gate in Pompeii, and 
the crater of the volcano, with regard to the shape of the city and 
its distance, would come at Langley Bury, In the case of the 
Campanian city the sea represents the fishpool of Verulau. but it 
extended on another side also—viz,, on that here facing St. 
Stephen's Church, The dimensions are most strikingly similar in 
both cities. The length of Pompeii is 4300 ft.; of Verulam, 
{4s8ft, The width of Pompeii is 2400ft ; of Verulam, 2541 ft— 
the area of the former being 167 acres, and of the latter 190 acres, 
But the shape is most singular, and this can be best understood by 
applying the plan of one tothe other, Itseems as if the municipal 
..thorities of our British town had taken the Campanian city as 
their model, So in the stree’s a similar agreement seems to exist, 
both as to position and width, In both cases they seem to ran 
nearly at right angles along the axes of the ellipse, and range from 
/1 ft. to 27 ft. in width. Verulam, however, bas the advantage of 
the greatest regularity, being built evidently on one formal plan— 
as the American new cities are nowadays, The theatre of Verulam 
not only occupies the same relative position, but is, singularly 
enongh, nearly the same size as thatof its model, being 193 ft. 3in, 
in diameter, against 195 ft approvimatelyin Pompeii. Mr. Wright 
estimates twenty rows of seats here ; in the Italian example there 
appears to have been twenty-two rows, not including those with n 
the preeinets of the orchestra which in Verul im appears to be 70 fr., 
avainst 62 ft. inthe other. The distance from the stage to the back 
is the same in both cases. The stage in the Italian theatre is, 
however, much wider than in ours; so is the post-proscenium ; the 
walls of our theatre at the side of the stage are placed at an angle, 
which isa difference. Both theatres appear to have been richly 
adorned with frescoes and marbles, At Verulam slabs of the latter 
material, 13-16chs of an inch thick, are found, and appear to re- 
semble the material used for lining the fountain’s basin at the 
famous Roman villa at Bignor, in Sussex, It is worth while 
remembering that at Pompeii a second and smaller theatre exists 
close to the large one. Perhaps further explorations may show a 
similar one here; it should come on the northern side. The presence 
of this unique and interesting relic throws munch light upon the 
manners and customs of our Romano-British ancestors. That 
civilisation could have been of no contemptible kind which enabled 
the inhabitants of this remote province to appreciate the dance of 
lacitus and Terence, and the cadence of a Greek chorus. Remem- 
bering thay every Roman town in Britain seems to have possessed 
an amphitheatre dedicated to the less humane pastimes of the 
1] idiator, in Verulam alone has a refined Greek stage been discovered. 
The position of the amphitheatre in Verulam has been promised 
us by an eminent local antiquary, so I will not speculate on its site. 
It stood, to judge from other cases, outside the walls, and Mr. Harris 
has pointed to a hollow between the town and Ss. Stephen’s which 
deserves attention, [refrain from any observations, however, pending 
further explorations, The streets of Verulam seem to have been 
Composed of gravel; on the top of this may be seen a quantity 
of oyster and mussel shells, which are always found ia Roman | 
towns; on this latter comes a dévris of burnt w od, the charred 
remains of the fallen rafters; then failen walls and tue ‘talian 
! Lurge quantities of the fresco- 
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thin finishing coat of plaster, is very perfect; it is generally of a 
cream or white tone, with brown, red, and blue stripes, as in 
Pompeii, and sometimes painted with flowers, In the field where 
the theatre stands, which is still called the “ black ground” 
probably from the quantity of burnt wood found there—I am 
informed by the tenant the plough frequently brings up a quantity 
of tessale, showing that the pavements are very near the surface. 
It would be trespassing beyond the province of this paper to enter 
into any disquisition respecting the roads in the vicinity, yet I 
cannot help remarking upon the footways, one of which leads 
from the western gate towards Gorhambury, and another of which 
may now be seen in Beech-bottom, which points towards Verulam, 
and no doubt formed part of the Camlet-way, ‘These curious sunk 
roadways were one of the peculiar features of republican Rome, and 
they have lately been explored by Mr. J, H. Parker, and explained 
by him and Dr, Fabio Gori for the British Arch wological Society 
of Rome. It is singular to find similar works in Verulam, 
and their precise object cannot be explained sati:factorily; 
yet their existence here proves the connection which existed 
between our ancestors and the rising capital of the world at a much 
earlier period than history records. One question has, I think, 
been determined by our recent explorations, and that is the exist- 
ence of the wall on the Fishpoo! side, the remains of which may 
be seen on the property adjoininy Major Gape's house, The pool 
itself must have formed an extensive like, and in Gough's 
“ Camden” mention is made of subterranean arched chambers run- 
ning under the water; it is also stated that Abbot Aldred found 
on the banks oaken planks fastened with nails and pitched over, 
also ships’ tackle, fir oars, rusty anchors, and so forth, showing that 
the water was deep enough for navigation of some sort; a road 
probably passed bei ween it And the wall, In conclusion, I would 
call attention to the fresco- painting, and trust that if there is any 
chemist amongst our congress he will be induced to make an 
analysis of its composition, What substance could have been 
employed so durable as to withstand not only the action of the tire, 
but also the damp of fifteen centuries? I believe the ancients 
employed wax mixed with oil in a warm state. The subject is one 
of much interest, Finally, I venture to hope that the labours of 
this association may lead to the full explanation of this most 
interesting relic of antiquity—Verulam, 
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The Lady of Latham: Being the Life and Original Letters of 
Charlotte De la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. By Madame 
Guizot De Wirt, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Everybody, we suppose—at least, every reader of English history— 
must be familiar with the details of the heroic defence of Latham 
House, Lancashire, by the Countess of Derby against the Round- 
heads during the civil war between Charles I. and his Parliament ; 
and everybody who knows the facts must feel profound admiration 
for the lady who so stoutly did what she deemed her duty, even 
thongh it may be thought that her heroism, like that of many 
others, was exhibited in a questionable cause. In this work 
Madame Guizot De Witt undertakes to tell the story of Charlotte 
De ja Trémoille’s life, mainly as derived from her own letters, but 
with the aid of Seacombe’s “ Account of the House of Stanley,” 
M. Guizot’s “ History of the English Revolution,” Captain Edward 
Halsall’s “Journal of the Siege of Tatham House,” and other 
sources of information ; and, save for the strong sympathy withthe 
Cavaliers evinced throughout, and the somewhat one-sided view the 
authoress in consequence takes of political events and characters 
at that eventful epoch, we are bound to say that she tells her story 
well enough. But to the bias that shows itself at every point we 
must take most emphatic exception, It shows that Madame Guizot 
De Witt is not an historian, but simply an enthusiast carried 
away by admiration for the subject of her memoir, The book, 
however, is written of a lady, by a lady, and, we fancy, must be 
mainly designea for the reading of ladies; and therefore criticism 
is disarmed, else we could point out numerous passages in which 
a false and unfair view of men and events is conveyed. To do so 
is the less mecessary, considering that, after the works of Macaulay, 
Carlyle, D'Aubigny, and others on the same period, it is too late 
now to represent Cromwell merely as a cruel, tyrannical, canting, 
ambitious hypocrite ; or Charles L as frank, generous, and open- 
hearted, The world has betier means of forming a just estimate of 
these two leading actors in the great drama of the seventeenth 
century than this book supplies; so the bias that pervades it is little 
likely to influence men’s minds nowadays. We may therefore pass 
that matter over, and content ourselves with saying that the Lady 
of Latham (the daughter of a grand old French noble family, the 
Trémoilles of Thouars; the daughter, too, through her mother, of 
the great house of Nassau, and the wife of one of Enyland’s most 
powerful nobles) was in most respects worthy of her position; 
and, though far from profound in her knowledge of political 
polity, and narrow in her sympathies, inasmuch as they were all 
on the side of high birth and privilege, she seems to have been 
actuated by a sense of what she deemed duty, and was deeply 
penetrated by religious feeling—which did not, however, prevent 
her from eagerly seeking, after the Restoration, the lives of those 
who had been concerned in the condemnation and execution of the 
Earl, her husband, and ascribing her thirst for vengeance to a 
desire to uphold the dignity of the Crown and vindicate patriotic 
principles by promoting the welfare and safety of the country ! 
The main interest of the book. of course, hinges on the defence of 
Latham House, and, after that, on the last hours of the Countess’s 
husband, James, Earl of Derby, who was evidently a high-spirited 
gentleman; as, indeed, however much we may differ from their 
politics, have been all his race, the present representative of the 
family included. With the death of the Earl the interest of the 
book declines, though we have more of the Countrss’s letters ; but 
as these relate principally to family affairs—the noble lady's own 
poverty, her anxiety about securing suitable marriages for her 
daughters, and complaints of the conduct of her eldest son and his 
wife (whom her mother-in law detested as heartily as she did the 
Roundheads, and all because she thought the young man had 
“married beneath him”), the later portion of the book fails to 
secure attention, and the reader is tempted to close it before reaching 
the concluding page. For details of the life and troubles of this 
notable woman we must refer the reader to the book itself, where 
they will be found set forth in a sufficiently pleasing, if not always 
faultlessly artistic, manner, The work is embellished by a portrait 
of the Countess, 


The Queenofthe Adriatic ; or, Venice Past and Present. By W. H. 
Davenport ADAMS, London: T, Nelson and Sons, 

Venice is associated in the popular British mind with Lord Byron 
and poetry; with gondolas gliding over silvery moonlit waters— 
gondolas, on whose soft, velvety cushions voluptuous lovers recline 
hstening to the lascivious tinkling of music struck by the jewelled 
band that at the marble landing-place is ever ready to grasp the 
assassinating stiletto! Such, in good sooth, is not the Venice of 
the book now before us, It is the history of a glorious city, and 
the record of a brave and virtuous people who fell away from good- 
ness and liberty and became a by-word and a shame throughout 
the world bec@iase of the mischief that successful commerce has a 
tendency—or is supposed to have a tendency—to work upon the 
soul of man. The reader of this work will be powerfully im- 
pressed by the admonition and warning contained in its pages, and, 
peradventure, he may discern signs amongst ourselves of those evils 
which arise from the over-prosperity of a great commercial nation. 
He will see portrayed heroism and devotion such as England 
displayed in the reign of Elizabeth, and commercial pros- 
perity to follow, like that which has be-n witnessed in Queen 
Victoria's reign ; along with that come the curse attending greed 
of gain, and “religious Inkewarmness and commercial dishonesty.” 
By-aud-by the natien will not fight for God or humanity, First 
it was God, and in Luat they found gain; now it is gain without 


God; and, close upon the establishment of this fatal papbh case 
the forsaken of God and conscience drift gradually into universal 
ruin and degradation, Such is a hasty outline of the history of 
the Adriatic’s Queen, as portrayed in the pages befere us, The 
work itself, impressive and vigorous, may be earnestly recom- 
mended, not only for the grace of its workmanship, but for the 
lesson it conveys to men and nations, 


The Vision of Socrates, and Other Poems, By CHARLES Woop 
Cuapmay, London: Provost and Co, 
If the true office of a critic be to condemn all that comes before 


him in the shape of poetry which falls short of the standard set up 


in his own mind by the ‘study of the British poets whose works 


outlive the mutations of time and public taste, his task would be, of 


all others, the most ungracious, He might in that case lay ruth- 
less hands upon much poetic ware that the present generation of 
readers hold sacred, and he certainly would take strange liberties 
with more names than that of Martin Tupper; but, fortunately, 
the critic can easily be excused if he temporise and leave time to 
settle the real value of cotemporary poetry, seeing that the critics 
of former times notoriously failed to form true estimates of the 
poetic works of their day and generation. There is, however, a 
kind of poetry which will not bear comparison with any standard 
nor brook temporising, lest in the very process it vanish away. 
Like the chirrup of the grasshopper by the wayside, if it do not 
very much increase the harmony of the grove, at all events it in- 
dicates the state of the weather, Such is the poetry of Mr, 
Chapman, There is in it nothing wild, sensual, or outrageous ; 
not any pictures of wickedness in high places, like those to be met 
with in Chastelard ; no heart-breaking tale of innocent bigamy, as 
in the case of “ Enoch Arden ;” nor is there a story of lawless love, 
such as that which charmeth in “ The Book and the Ring,” The 
matter is mainly historical, and the manner good enough for the 
reading of an archbishop, 


The Book of Ready-Made Speeches, By CHARLES HINDLEY, 
London : George Routledge and Sons, 


According to the preface to this book of speeches, John Bright, 
the prince of public speakers, sympathises with the scope and 
design of the author to a very great extent, and, indeed, upon a 
remarkable occasion the right hon. gentleman publicly expressed 
his convictions upon the subject of ready-made speeches ; at 
the same time—by accident, as it would appear—he took his 
hearers into confidence regarding his habit, while waiting for 
trains, of peeping at bookstalls, John Bright was on his way 
to Birmingham for the purpose of delivering a speech, and 
while waiting for a train at Rochdale station he cast his eye over 
the book-stal!l, and there he discovered a book of speeches, an 
immense collection of ‘Model Speeches for all Occasions.” Pur- 
suing Mr. Bright’s own account of the incident, we find the great 
orator was “much tempted to buy” a copy; and, says he, “in 
fact, the book was of that character that I thought it exactly suited 
my case, and I hesitated a little whether it might not be a good 
speculation, but last of all I thought I would rely upon my own 
unaided efforts.” In setting forth this example in his preface, the 
author warns his reader that “all persons are notin the same position 
as the right hon. member.” We should think not! and, seeing 
that the book under review contains speeches ready made upon all 
subjects and suitable for all occasions, it were far better (if you 
will put yourself in the way of speechmaking, for which, for our 
part, we never saw the necessity in nine cases out of ten) to lay 
down your shilling at once and possess the article, than stand at 
the book-stall hesitating, in the vain hope that when you are chair- 
man at a public dinner, or called upon to answer for the bride- 
maids at a wedding- breakfast, you will, like John Bright, succeed 
in delivering a rational speech by your “own unaided efforts.” 
At the same time, we cannot help thinking that the man who 
cannot “a plain, unvarnished tale deliver” on needful occasion, 
would do wisely if he obeyed the dictum of common sense, and 
went not where speeches were called for, The necessity for using 
“Complete Letter- Writers” or “ Books of Ready-made Speeches” 
is, to our mind, a conclusive proof of woeful lack of brain—a lack, 
however, which unfortunately is common, and therefore, we sup- 
pose, must be supplied by such devices as these, 


Constance Aylmer. By H, F.P, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 


“ Constance Aylmer’’ is astory of the seventeenth century, which 
begins in America amongst the old Dutch settlers and English 
Puritan fathers and ends in England during the din and turmoil 
of Oliver’s reign, There is throughout the whole story a winsome 
tone of refined Puritanism, as far removed as possible from 
the “ praise-the-Lord-bare-bones"’ ideal; and, in the opening 
chapters, scenes of early American life and sentiment, drawn with 
an artistic, skilful, and gentle hand, The lovemaking—and of that 
there is abundance, whether whispered amongst the vine-covered 
farm-houses of Long Island or progressing to a due consumma- 
tion amidst the entanglements and temptations of London—is high- 
minded, fair, and honourable, with just enough trial and suffering 
to draw out the grace and moral beauty of Constance, the heroine, 
The evil and disturbing principle, without which it is impossible 
to frame a useful religion or construct an interesting love tale, is 
represented by one Edgardo Percy, whose picturesque evil-doing, 
like a passing thunderstorm, sweetens the love-laden atmosphere, 
and serves to raise thoughts of Heaven’s dispensation amongst the 
children of men, From a private conversation between Constance 
and Aunt Deborah—a fine example of womanhood, anda “ Friend ”— 
take the following regarding Edward, who is truly in love with 
Constance, but possessed by the “ green-eyed monster” :— 

If Edward is jealous-minded, thee must not shut thine eyes toit. It will 
mar all thy happiness and his, Bea true woman, and tell him his fault 
wisely, and help him to mend, Is not thy courage sufficient ? 

I spoke plainly once, and ever so gently ; yet he was angry. 

My child, it is better to pluck the thistles now, if they do sting thee ; 
else they will overgrow and destroy all thy love-blossoms, Edward's 
affection will be a torment rather than a joy in thy future if he persists in 
this wise. 

In this wise, however, Edward does persist ; and how he thereby lost 
oe Edi with much more matter of interest, will be found in the 
ok, 


Our Common Insects. First Steps to Entomology, By Mrs. E, W. 
Cox, London: Robert Hardwicke, 


This is the second edition of a very interesting and popularly- 
written treatise on the insects familiar to us in our every-day life ; 
some of which, indeed, are more familiar than agreeable. The 
book is liberally illustrated, and has been composed rather with 
the hope of inducing students to peruse more elaborate works than 
with any claim to originality. Tne authoress tells us that she has 
“endeavoured to give, in as condensed a form as possible, a history 
of the common insects o* this country, with their popular names, 
as well as their less familiar titles of foreign derivation.” And it 
is but bare justice to say that she has succeeded very well in her 
effort. Mrs, Cox has also taken pains to point out uses which the 
creatures she treats of serve, and has even been able, in the full- 
ness of her favour for the insect world, to show that certain house- 
hold pests, which we need not name, have at least this good 
influence, that they keep the housewife on the alert as to cleanli- 
ness, and thus promote, in an indirect way, the wholesomeness 
and comfort of our dwellings. We dare say Materfamilias and 
her housemaids, while engaged in their annual grand “ house- 
cleaning,” will be inclined to think that the force of kindness could 
go little further than this. The book deserves careful perusal, 


STATE OF THE THAMES,—In the annual report of the Thames Con- 
servators reference is made to the condition of the river near the muin- 
drainage outfalls of Barking and Crossness, They also call attention to the 
fact that a consiierable portion of the sewage of the metropolis north of the 
Thames still continues to pass into the river between Chelsea and the Isle 
of Dogs. In the ensuing Session application will be made to Parliament fer 
leave to remove the obstruction to the navigation now caused by Battersea 
and Fulham Bridges. 
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THE LAYING OF THE FRENCH ATLANTIC CABLE. 

Ws have already in part described the incidents of the laying of 
the French Atlantic cable that are depicted in our Engravings ; but, 
for the sake of clearness, it may be as well, perhaps, to reproduce 
the portion of the narrative that refers to the Illustrations we 
this week publish, These events took place on June 30, and are 
thus detailed in the diary of the correspondent of the Daily 
News :— 


“July 1,—-The weather was so bad yesterday that it was impos- 


LAUNCH OF THE BUOY BEARING THE ABANDONED CABLE. 


sible to sit down quietly and record the events of the day, 
notwithstanding that they were numerous and, as will be seen, 
deeply interesting. On the afternoon of the 29th the weather began 
to change; the sky was overcast, and a breese sprang up from the 
south, This continued to increase till, by ten or eleven p.m. 
(when most of us ‘turn in’), it was blowing half a gale of wind. 
Although one could not help thinking that if any fault occurred 
during the continuance of the high wind all might not go so well 
with the cable, still those whose duties did not oblige them to 


do environ an Atlantic telegraph the gong aroused them 
from their slumbers at five a.m, on the morning of the 30th, 
The ship was stopped, and picking up was commenced as quickly 
and as easily as on any other occasion, but the movement of the 
ship was several times greater than it had been at former times 
when picking up had become necessary. The wind had increased 
in the night, and now it was blowing a gale, and, in order to keep 
the stern of the ship directly over the line of the cable it waa 


| keep a night watch mana; to — the many perils that 
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almost at full speed directly against both 
wind and waves, This, of course, made her kick and | heave now 
and again tremendously, and three or four times she shipped green 
seas over her stern, fairly drenching those on duty there, and 
breaking the little gallery around the stern V-wheel, which cer- 
tainly is not less than 80 ft. above the level of the water, Orders 
were given to be in readiness to buoy the cable if necessary ; but, as 
the fault was pronounced to be close at hand, the process of pick- 
ing up was continued—and most successfully and uninterruptedly 
cortinued—till about five knots had come on board ; when, a heavier 
sea than usual striking the ship, she gave a kick so sudden and 
severe that the cable was unable to bear the extra strain thrown 
upon it, and it parted on board, some 200 ft, beyond the drum, All 
check being thus suddenly removed from the cable, the drum 
began to revolve with great rapidity, and the broken end to make 
frightfully rapid progress towards the stern of the ship, over 
which it would have disappeared in a very few seconds had not 
the stout fellows on duty with the stoppers put forth their utmost 
strength, and so managed to save the French Atlantic cable literally 
by a fewzinches. The buoy was in readiness, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the buoy-rope was made fast to theend of 
the cable and the buoy itself cast adrift. Two other buoys were 
then let go—one by the Great Eastern and another by the Scan- 
deria—to serve as mark-buoys should any accident befall the buoy 
which held the end of the cable and grappling become necessary, 
Were I paid by the line, I think I might legitimately make a 
sinall fortune by devoting myself to a description of the gale 
of wind which had been blowing, and by telling how well the big 
ship behaved, ‘That it wasagaie of wind—and a real gale, too— 
even the nautical men confessed, Some of the landsmen who 
were taking their first cruise, and who listened witk strange 
curiosity to the roaring music of the wind, and saw with eager 
eyes the billows that seemed to boil around us, and the horizon, 
dark and hazy, contracting each moment to a narrower circle, 
might have dignified it with the name of hurricane, While it 
lasted it was a stiff breeze, and those who were on board the 
Chiltern must have thought so, for she pitched and rolled 
tremendously, and gave us (as also did the Scanderia in ay 
less degree) alternate views of her deck and keel, The 
Great Eastern behaved as she alone could behave under such 
circumstances, She was not absolutely steady, of course, but 
rolled tolerably freely and pitched slightly now and again. 
During the whole time that the wind continued we were able to 
assemble at mess and, take our meals not only without discomfort 
or inconvenience but even with great decorum and perfect regu- 
larity (there being no absentees on the sick list), Judging from 
the very lively movements of our consort ships, eating and 
drinking on board them could have been nothing short of an 
acrobatic feat, and only to be accomplished by the very oldest and 
most experienced of tars, How is it, 1 wonder, that the Great 
Eastern has been such a failure as @ passenger-ship? The 
Chiltern had the misfortune to lose one of her life-boats, which was 
washed away by asea, ‘Towards the afternoon the weather mode- 
rated and has continued to do so during the night and up to the 
present time; and the more sanguine among us have strong hopes 
of being able to pick up the buoy to-morrow and proceed on our 
ourney,. 
a July 2.—By six o'clock this morning ‘the tempest had dwindled 
to a caim,’ and, all being prepared, a boat was lowered with a few 
experienced ‘hands’ in her, who soon managed to attach the chain 
of the buoy to a stout rope conveyed from the ship. The latter 
was then cast adrift, and once more the cable, banished for a time, 
was hanging from the Great Eastern, Pieking up then com- 
menced, and by half-past seven the end of the cable had come over 
the stern of the ship, and an hour later the electricians pronounced 
the fault to be on board, Splicing commenced forthwith, 
and by 10.30, to the unspeakable delight of everyone, we 
were again ‘paying out’ and making our way westward, 
This was the first time in the history of submarine telegraphy that 
a cable had been cut, buoyed, and picked up again in such deep 
water during the process of laying. Although, as an engineering 
feat, it is not to be named with the famous grappling of 1866, still 
as an accomplished fact it is scarcely less important, We had 
already seen that, in calm weather, with the necessary machinery, 
there was no real difficulty in picking up a cable in 2000 fathoms ; 
and now Sir Samuel Canning had shown ns that, should the 
weather be unfavourable for immediate recovery, it was compara- 
tively easy, in skilful hands, to buoy the cable in a gale of wind, 
and then, when the storm abated, to pick up the buoy and resume 
operations,” 


necessary to back her 


REPRESENTATION OF CAITHNESS,—Mr, Traill, who has been suffering 
from ill-health for some time, has resigned his seat for the county of 
Caithness, He unsuccessfully contested the constituency in 1837, and was 
elected in 1841, and has since retained the seat. A singular incident in Mr. 
Traill’s Parliamentary life happened Jast year. At great personal incon- 
venience, and at some risk to his life, the hon. gentleman remained in the 
Honse for the memorable division of April 4, when the firet vote was taken 
on Mr. Gladstone's Irish Church resolutions. In the first division, which 
was taken on Lord Stanley’s amendment, Mr. Traill voted with his party ; 
but in the second, on the main question, he was, through a misappre- 
hension, led by a brother Liberal into the Tory lobby, and the former 
majority was thus reduced by four. His nephew is a candidate for the 
representation of Caithness, 

THE CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR OF THE NAV¥.—Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., the 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, is ill, from the result of his close attention 
to his duties at Whitehall, and has gone to Paris, where he will remain 
several weeks. Within the last few days the Lords of the Admiralty have 
forwarded two letters to Mr, Reed, in which their Lordships express their 
unqualified satisfaction with the results of the recent performances under 
steam of the iron-clad turret-ship Monarch (seven), 1100 horse-power, just 
completed at Chatham, and the Inconstant, iron wood-cased frigate, built 
at Portsmonth, Their Lordships have likewise informed Mr. Reed that, in 
consequence of the great saving to the country which has resulted from the 
adoption of his system of constructing ironclads, and as a mark of the value 
they attach to his services, they have been pleased, with the full con- 
currence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Treasury, to increase 
his salary by £500, making it £1700 per annum, 

LAMENTABLE ACCIDENT.—An inquest was held on Tuesday, at Ryde, 

before Mr, Blake, the Coroner for the Isle of Wight, on the body of Mr. 
Cornelius Grinnell, an American yachtsman, of New York, who had come 
to England for the purpose of taking part in the regattas. At Cowes the 
deceased had purchased the steam-yacht Hawk, of 142 tons, and he was 
recently elected a member of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. The follow- 
ing evidence was given at the inquest :—Mr. James Gordon Bennett, owner 
of the yacht Dauntless, said he had knows the deceased about ten days, 
since his arrival at Cowes. He had seen him about three years ago in New 
York. He believed the deceased lived in London, but he did not know his 
age. On the previous night he dined, at the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, 
with the deceased, who was lodging at 35, Pier-street. The witness, Mr. 
Homans, and the deceased left tne club together about twelve o'clock. 
As they bad no rooms, the deceased offered to allow the witness and Mr. 
Homans to sleep in his sitting-room. They all three went up stairs to- 
gether. In a few minutes witness went down stairs, leaving Mr. Homans 
and deceased up stairs. When he got to the front door he saw a body lying 
partly on the pavement and partly in the road. Mr. Homans and the wit- 
ness's servant ran down stairs, and said that Mr. Grinnell had fallen out of 
the window. He immediately went to the windew and assisted in 
carrying the body up stairs. Blood was streaming from the back of 
the head. A medical man was sent for immediately, and Dr. Ollard came, 
‘The deceased was quite sober when the witness left the room. Mr. 
Sheppard Homans, ot New York, corroborated the evidence of Mr. Bennett. 
He added that after Mr, Bennett went down stairs the deceased had an 
impression that Mr. Bennett was to look for another room rather 
than intrude on his kindness, and he > ** I will see ; I will get out onthe 
balcony.” He then drew up the venetian blinds, opened the window, and 
stepped out. He disappeared, and witness, not hearing or seeing anything 
of him, looked out of the window, no balcony, the thought flashed 
across his mind that he had fallen out. ie looked out of the window and 
then ran down stairs and found the body lying under the window. He felt 
the pulse and found it perfectly motionless, In his opinion death had been 
instantaneous. He was sure he was quite sober, and wished to state that 
as strongly as words could convey it. Dr. Ollard said that he was sent for 
shortly after two o'clock, and found deceased quite dead, evidently from a 
fracture in the base of the skull. The jury revurned a@ verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” and appended to it an opinion that the window was in an 
unsafe condition and required protection At the request of Sir J. Burgoyne, 
their foreman, they expressed on behalf of the whole British community, 
and especially of the yachtamen, their sorrow at the untoward accident to 
one of their visitors, 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


ENGLisH Opera proper, for which there is no p!ace in London, 
has taken refuge at Paris, where Mr. Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” is 
about to be produced at the Théitre Lyrique, with Mr, Hohler in 
the part ofthe tenor, In the meanwhile, the close of the Italian 
Opera season in London has been followed by a considerable dis- 
play of enterprise on behalf not of English opera, but of Italian, 
French, and German opera performed in the English language. The 
Crystal Palace presents us with “La Sonnambula ” in English ; the 
Olympic Theatre, with Boieldieu's “ Jean de Paris” in English; the 
Princess's Theatre, with Handel's “ Acis and Galatea” in English, 
Handel's serenata derives a certain English character from the 
poem, by Gay, to which the illustrious composer adapted his music, 
Genuine English music, moreover, has been added to the German 
master’s work, which, in its original form, seems to have been con- 
sidered incomplete. The late Mr. Thomas Cook—familiarly 
known as “Tom Cook”—who made a point of enriching every 
score which passed through his hands in the character of orchestral 
conductor, did not neglect the opportunity of improving Handel 
when the turn of “Acis and Galatea” arrived, In retaining even 
one piece of the additional music composed by “Tom Cook,” for 
“Acis and Galatea,” a manager who professes to represent the 
“ Acis and Galatea” of Handel takes a liberty which must be 
severely condemned. It may be hoped, however, that at future 
representations the supplementary composition of ‘Tom Cook” 
will be discarded, and ‘“ Acis and Galatea” restored to its original 
form, It has been already suggested that the “scene of the 
rolling wave,” which forms an important feature in one of the 
most brilliant spectacies ever produced on the stage, might be 
presented during the performance of the overture; and this 
suggestion really cuts away from the music of “Tom Cook” all 
right to further existence. As to the music of Handel, it 
is for the most part admirably given; and the orchestra, in 

particular, does its work to perfection, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. J. L. Hatton, The choruses, too, are finely sung, 
not only with accuracy and with due attention to light and 
shade, bat also with good dramatic expression, This was 
equally remarkable in “ Mourn, all ye Muses,” so solemn in cha- 
racter, and in the tender pastoral, “Oh! the Pleasnres of the 
Plains,” Miss Blanche Cole, the young lady who recently appeared 
with success in “ La Sonnambula” and other operas at the Orystal 
Palace, represents Galatea very effectively, In the first important 


solo, “ Hush, ye pretty, warbling choir,” the clear tones of her 
fresh soprano voice produced a most favourable impression, which 
was fully confirmed by her subsequent performance in “ As when 
the dove” and “ Heart, the seat of soft delight.” 
tenor, Mr. Vernon Rigby, as Acis, and the second tenor, Mr. 
Montem Smith, as Damon, were alike successful, the former being 
encored in “Love sounds the alarm” and the latter in “ Would 
you gain the tender creature.” 
of the monster Polyphemus, was sufficiently monstrous, 
has the veice of a giant, and uses it like a giant—that 
is to say, with almost superhuman energy. For that reason, 
no doubt, 
“O, Ruddier than the cherry,” 
for the voice, should be sung, not roared. At the end of the per- 
formance there was a special call for Miss Blanche Cole and Mr. 
J. L, Hatton, who appeared in compan 
tions of a ver 
“ Acis and Galatea,” as produced by Mr, 
prove attractive, from the beauty 
acenery, The scenery 
of “ Acis and Galatea 
in 1842, left its mark in the memory of playgoers, and Stanfield’s 
celebrated designs have now been imitated skilfully and most 
effectively by Mr, F. Lloyd and Mr. W. Hann, 
has painted for the piece a new and very beautiful drop curtain, 
in which he brings together Caracci’s * Galatea Rising from the 
Sea,” the same master’s “Flight of Acis and Galatea,” and 
Poussin’s “ Polyphemus on the Rock,” 
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The Worcester Triennial Musical Festival is to be held on 


Sept. 7, 8, 9, and 10, On the first day (Tuesday) “ Elijah” will be 
given; on Wednesday, Mr. Sullivan’s “Prodigal Son” 
selection from “Judas Maccabeus;” on Thursday, the Solemn 
Mass of Rossini‘and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” and, on 


and a 


Friday, “The Messiah.” At the concert of Tuesday evening Mr, 


J, F. Barnett’s “ Ancient Mariner’’ will be performed, with Mdlle, 


Titiens, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr, Lewis Thomas 
as solo singers. On Wednesday evening the concert programme 
will include Mendelssohn's ‘ First Walpurgis Night,” a selection 
from Weber's *Oberon,” the overture to Sullivan’s “Sapphire 
Necklace,” and a composition entitled ‘Hommage a Rossini” are 
to be given. The third and last evening programme is made up of 


selections from Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico,” including the over- 


ture, and from the works of Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Rossini, Purcell, 
Beethoven, Verdi, Bellini, Randegger, &c. 

As usual, at the end of the musical season for executants the 
musical season for publishers begins. Messrs, Cocks are issuing a 
series of Scripture narratives, of which the first, ‘ Mary Magdalene,” 
is set to easy but, in many passages, very expressive music by 
“ Sidore,” 

Messrs, Boosey have brought out “The Children’s Choral Book,” 
edited by the Rev, C, Beere—a very cheap, very well-arranged col- 
lection of thirty interesting juvenile pieces, from various sources, 
harmonised for three voices, The same publishers have given us a 
new edition of Mr, Sullivan’s “Cradle Song” from the burlesque 
opera of “Cox and Box.” Instead of “new edition” we should, 
perhaps, say “ new version,” Mr, Sullivan’s charming melody being 
now fitted with entirely new words, not of a broadly comic but of 
a sentimental chararacter, “ Birds in the Night” is the title given 
to this serious transformation of a comic song. Messrs. Boosey, 
who seem to be publishers in ordinary to the illustrious Offenbach, 
have also issued two sets of quadrilles—full of good dance tunes— 
based respectively on that composer’s “ Vert-Vert” and “ L’ Lle de 
Tulipatan.” 


PUBLIC MORTUARg§S,—At an inqrest held on Monday in Clerkenwell 
Dr. Hardwicke, the ‘oner, spoke strongly of the necessity of carrying out 
the provisions of the Sanitary Act of 1866, which provides for the estabiish- 
ment of public mortuaries, The condition of the parish dead-honses was, 
he said, disgraceful. The jury were of the same opinion as the Coroner. 
The report of Dr. Little, medical offieer to the Whitechapel Board of 
Works, calls attention to the necessity for @ similar provision in that 
district—a want which was pressed on the attention of the board more than 
two years ago. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES.—A circular from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies has been received by the various Australian Governors 
announcing that it is the intention of the Home Government to withdraw 
from Australia all but one regiment of infantry. This regiment is to be 
thus distributed :—New South Wales, four companies ; Victoria, two com- 
— South Australia, two companies ; Queensland, one company ; 

‘asmania, one company, A battery of artillery is to remain at Sydney, and 
the Government of Victoria can, if it wishes, have another at Melbourne. 
It has been at the same time intimated that the colonies must soon be pre- 
pared to pay the full expense of their own military defence. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—The number of new members returned to 
the House of Commons since the dissolution of November, 1868, has now 
been increased to twenty-five, not taking account of thirteen re-elections. 
The new members are Mr. R. H. Hurst (as to whose election there was at 
first some uncertainty), Horsham ; Mr. Drax, Wareham; Colonel Wilmot, 
South Derbyshire ; Mr, Bruce, Renfrewshire ; Mr, T. Whitworth, Drogheda ; 
the Marquis of Hartington, Radnor; Mr. E. Miall, Bradford ; Major Anson, 
Bewdley ; Mr. C. Phipps, Westbury; Baron L. N. Rothschild, London ; 
Sir H, Johnstone, Scarborough; Mr. H. James, Taunton; Mr. ©. W. 
Hoskyns, Hereford ; Colonel Clive, Hereford ; Mr, &. K. Hornby, Blackburn ; 
Mr. H. M. Feilden, Blackburn; Major Walker, Dumfriesshire ; the Karl of 
March, West Sussex ; Lord Hyde, Brecknock ; Mr. M. Guest, Youghal ; Mr. 
Horsman, Liskeard ; Mr. Salt, Stafford ; Captain Talbot, Stafford; Mr. 0. 
Seely, Nottingham ; and Mr. A. Seymour, Salisbury. Of the twenty-five new 
members returned, seventeen are Liberals and eight are Conservatives ; 
they succeed sixteen Liberals and nine Conservatives, so that during the 
last nine months the Liberals have gained by elections one, counting two 
on a division, Nine seats are now vacant—Norwich, 1; Dublin, 1; Cashel, 
1; Sligo, 1; Bridgewater, 2; Beverley, 2; and Caithness,1, Of these nine 
eats, tive were held by Conservatives and four by Liberals, 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

AN important scheme for the extension of technical education 
will come intooperation in the ensuing session of the evening-class 
department of this college, It has been drawn up by the Principal 
(the Rev. Dr. Barry), the Dean of the department (Professor Leone 
Levi), and the board of professors and lecturers, and is intended to 
prepare students, as far as possible, for the professions and trades 
respectively of the law, the Civil Service, mercantile, chemical] 
manufacture, engineering and mining, and architecture, Specja] 
diplomas will be granted to such students as shall pass satisfac. 
torily through each course, and every effort will be made to obtain 
recognition of the diplomas by the heads of offices and the great 
employers of labour in each department, To obtain an entrance 
into the technical classes the student will be required either to 
pursue a course of general education for a year, comprising English, 
arithmetic, or elementary mechanics, Latin, or one modern |an- 
guage, and pass a satisfactory examination therein; or to pass q 
similar examination in any three of the subjects on entering the 
evening-class department, When the student has fulfilled thjs 
condition he will be at liberty to enter upon a course of technic,| 
instruction, If he is intended for the legal profession, it is sj. 
gested that he should attend the classes for public reading and 
speaking, law, commercial and international law, and political 
economy; if for the Civil Service, English, French, Germ in (or 
any other modern language), mathematics, logic, international law, 
and political economy ; if for the mercantile profession, as banker, 
merchant, shipowner, shipbroker, insurance agent, accountant, o; 
actuary, English, French, and German, or any other modern |an- 
guages; mathematics, geography, commerce and commercial law 
and political economy ; or, if he wish to obtain a knowledge of the 
sciences connected with practical art, or to become a chemical] 
manufacturer, metallurgist or miner, engineer or architect, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, drawing, physics, elementary chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology. The courses should occupy two years, 
and it is intended to allow students who may show on examination 
sufficient knowledge of any subject to omit it and substitute 
another, During the course, or at the end of each scholastic year 
(from October to June), examinations will be held, and such 
students only as have obtained certificates of merit in the subjecte 
fixed for each year of the technical course will be allowed to pass 
on to the next year’s studies, At the close of the final examina- 
tion special diplomas of honour or of merit will be given. In each 
department of study a special money prize will be given to the 
student who most highly distinguishes himself in the examination 
requisite for obtaining the diploma, The course will be open on 
Friday, Oct. 8, on which evening the Principal will deliver an 
opening lecture “On the Relations of General and Technical 
Education ;” and there will be a special service in the college 
chapel on the following Sunday evening, at which the Rev, E. H, 
Plumptre, Professor of Divinity, will preach, The classes will be 
closed from Dec, 22 until Jan. 27, In the evening department 
there are thirty-two classes in all, including, among others, 
divinity, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, modern languages, 
geography, arithmetic, writing, mathematics, commercial and 
international law (Professor Leone Levi); drawing, chemistry, 
mechanics, physiolugy, botany, physics, mineralogy and geoloyy, 
zoology, logic, political econony (Professor Thorold-Rogers), 
public reading, and law. 


—=== 
THE ART-UNION OF LONDON.—Saturday last was devoted to the 
private view of the pictures distributed as prizes by the Art-Union of 


London among its supporters and subscribers for the current year, The 
gallery of the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, which was lent for 


the occasion, was very fairly attended by visitors: and but one opinion 
appeared to prevail, that the exhibition was above the average of former 
years. The pictures of Mr. Frost, A.R.A.; Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A.: Mr 
Ausdell, A.R.A.; Mr. G. Clarkson Stanfield, and the late Mr. F. Y, 
Hurlstone, president of the Society of British Artists, attracted consider 


able attention. Besides the above there was a very fair display of water 
colours by the Jeading members of the two societies, and several specimens, 
of Mr. Selous’s illustrations to the Rev. OC. Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward the 
Wake” were shown upon the walls. There, we understand, are intended 
for distribution to the members of the Art-Union next year, The ex! 
bition will be open to the members during next week, and to the general 
public for another week after the expiration of that period. 

THE NEW BisHOP OF SALISBURY.—Dr. George Moberly, who has been 
nominated by Mr. Gladstone vo the vacant Bishopric of Salisbury, was born 
about the year 1803, and was educated at Winchester, whence he went to 
Balliol College, Oxford. He took his B A. degree there in Easter Term, 
1825, obtaining first-class honours in Literis Humanioribus. In the fol- 
lowing year he obtained the Chancellor's prize for the English essay, tue 
subject being ‘* Whether a Rude or a Refined Age is the More Favourable 
to the Production of Works of Fiction.” In 1830, and again in 1833, he 
acted as one of the Public Examiners in the classical schools, and during 
some years he was Tutor as well as Fellow of Balliol College. In or about 
1835 he was appointed to the Head Mastership of Winchester School, from 
which he retired some three years ago, when the Bishop of Winchester con- 
ferred on him the Rectory of Brighstone, in the Isle of Wight, and the 
Bishop of Chester gave him a canonry in his cathedral. Dr, Moberly was 
also on several occasions one of the select preachers at Oxford, He is the 
author of several works, among which we may mention “ An Introduction 
to Logic ;” a pamphlet on “ The Studies and Discipline of Public Schools,” 
in the shape of a letter addressed to Sir William Heathcote. He has also 
published ‘ Practical Sermons;"” ‘An Examination of Dr, Newman's 
Theory of Development;" ‘Sermons Preached at Winchester College ;" 
* Discourses on the Sayings of the Great Forty Days;” an ‘ Essay on the 
Law of the Love of God;" a sermon on * The Unity of the Saints;" and 
«Remarks on ‘ Essays and Reviews,’”’ Dr. Moberly is understuod to be a 
sound but moderate High Churchman, and one who is free from all 
Ritualistic tendencies, 

A TENANT-FARMER’S TROUBLES,—A tenant-farmer thus writes to an 
agricultural contemporary :—*‘ I think the time is not far distant when the 
rabbits must perish, the hares be disestablished, and the gamekeeper dis- 
endowed. For, as a farmer, I can assure you that it will be impossible to 
go on much longer as at present, Rent gets higher, rates increase, labour 
gets dearer, and the land gets poorer unless replenished at enormous cost 
with artificial manure and food. I have had to farm against game for some 
thing like twenty years, and can tell you that I am heartily sick of it. 
Some people tell me,* You should not take a farm without the right of 
shooting.’ It is all very fine to say that, but whatamItodo? If 1 were 
to leave my farm to-morrow there are plenty of tenants to be found who 
would take it, and reap the benefit of my twenty years’ improvements ; and, 
besides, I love my home and Jandlord, whom | have no fault to find with, 
as he is one of the best in the world, The misfortune is there is a mansion 
on the estate, and to let that mansion my landlord is obliged to let the 
shooting of the different farms with it, Kvery provision is made in our 
agreements that any reasonable person would think necessary ; for instance, 
it says, ‘all damage done by game shall be paid for by the person who 
rents the shooting ;’ but next comes the question, how are you to get at 
thatdamage? I tell you, Mr. Editor, it is impossible; and we know only 
too well that it would be ruination to the best of tenants to offend my lord 
in attempting to get compensation. The tradesmen who live in large towns 
know nothing of the evil of the game question; they think the farmer 4 
grumbier. 1 only wish they knew how dearly they have to pay indirectly 
ior the preservation of game by keeping the poachers in gaol and the loss 
the country sustains in the damage done to the crops by game.” 

PRINCELY GirT.—Mr. Josiah Mason, a Birmingham manufacturer, who 
has amasred a large fortune during a successful career in that town, has just 
made over to trustees a magnificent building at Erdington, near Sutton Cole 
field, to be used as an orphanage for 300 children. The structure itself, which 
is situated in extensive pleasure-grounds, cost £60,000, and the endowment, 
consisting of landed estates in and around Birmingham, yearly increasing in 
value, is estimated at £200,000, The total value of this princely donation 1s 
thus £260,000, A set of alms-houses for twenty-six women is endowe« 
with the orphanage. As early as 1858 Mr. Mason began an orpbanaye ¢ 
set of alms-houres on a small scale, and the original design has now developed 
into the magnificent building at Erdington. There is no restriction on 
candidates, either of locality, condition, or religious pereuasion, Provision 
is made in the deed thet all instruction given to the children ‘ shall be 
confined to the Holy Scriptures in the authorised version, and that no 
catechism, formularies, or articles of faith, whether of the United Church 
of England and Ireland as by law established, or of any body of professing 
Christians, shall be taught to the children.” The administration of the 
trust after the founder's death is to be vested in a body of trustees, who 
must be laymen and Protestants, and one half of whom shall be elected by 
the town council of Birmingham. The design of the pile of buileings is 


Lombardic. It occupies, with playgrounds, plantations, gardens, and fields, 
about thirteen acres of land, lying high on a gravelly soil, well open on all 
sides, and commanding fine views of the surrounding country, from which its 
central tower, 200 ft. high, may be seen for many miles, The plan is that 
of an irregular oblong, presenting a length of 2u7 ft. at the north-west or 
entrance front, in Bell-lane, 190 tt, to the north-east, 3u0 ft. to the east, and 


270 ft. to the west side, Every provision has been made for the comfort 
and happiness of the children, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


e.cACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
MORONY V, LEE, 
.¢ the Croydon Assizes, last week, an action, 
jorony Vv. Lee,” was heard, The promise was 
denied, nor the breach, and there was no justi- 
tion, so that it was only a question of damages. 
» defendant, who is a Lieutenant in the 15th 
ht Infantry, made the acquaintance of the 
ng lady at Gibraltar, where hie was stationed, 
i where she was on a visit. She was of Irish 
th and respectable parentage, and, from the 
yearance of her sister, who was a witness in the 
ve, and from the language of her own letters, 
was (as the counsel for the defendant observed) 
irl of education and intellect, and of pure and 
od feelings. He, on the other hand, was of good 
irth (his uncle being Mr. Lee-Mainwaring), and 
i, they were both about the same age, between 
venty-six and twenty-seven, there was every- 
thing to encourage the intimacy which arose 
ween them. He paid her a‘tentions, which 
were received with pleasure ; he then paid his ad- 
reeses to her, which were accepted, He was received 
imong her friends as heracknowledged lover. Their 
engagement was avowed and unuerstood; they 
were constantly together, and they became 
apparently much attached to each other, One or 
two notes which passed between them at this 
time were read, which breathed the fondest 
fection, The time arrived, however, when her 
sit came to a close, and she returned to her 
‘\mily in Ireland, The young officer accompanied 
+ to the vessel and wrote to her mother a letter, 
shich was read, and in which he avowed his 
trachment for her, ‘* Now she is gone,”’ he wrote, 
“| feel it very much; I have seen her constantly 
every day, and have grown to love her more and 
more.” And he rejoiced that he should soon visit 
ier at her mothers house, This he accordingly 
did in a few weeks, and he passed some six 
weeks with her there as her affianced lover, All 
this time (as her sister sta‘ed) she became 
evidently much attached to him, and it after- 
wards appeared that she had urged him to 
communicate the engagement to his parents, 
and assumed that he had done so, This 
however, he had not done, and his parents ap- 
peared to have been ignorant of the engagement. 
On his return to his father’s house she heard no 
more from him for some weeks, This naturally 
caused her much anxiety ; and, after some inter- 
val, her mother, anxious on her account, wrote to 
an aunt of his, with whom she seemed to have 
become acquainted; and she wrote to the father 
upon the matter, inclosing the mother’s letter ; 
and this, it appeared, was the first intimation he 
had of it. At all events, so the defendant stated 
in his letter—that final letter he wrote after 
leaving her. This he did not write until he had 
received a very touching letier from her. By this 
time, as the mother and sister stated, she had 
become severely affected in heaith from the 
bitterness of wounded feeling. She wrote thus :— 
“T had determined upon not writing to you 
until I heard from you, but I can no longer 
forbear from doing so, I have resolved to get up 
and strive todo so, I pray God not to forsake me, 
| have no earthly father or brother to care for me. 
‘fo you I look. As my true earthly protector—too 
much so for my own peace—I confided hg Seo 
to you; youare ever nearest to my heart, ivery- 
thing now seems cold and mysterious to me, My 
heart feels broken, Why have you not written to 
me? If I had not written to you for seven weeks 
would you not have doubted my love? Bring 
everything home to your own heart. I hope you 
have honourable feelings, You assured me noone 
should come between us, Should you have come 
to my mother's house if such was not you resolu- 
tion? My mother will now write everything to 
your father, How could I do otherwise than trust 
you implicitly? I never felt reserve for you 
when you called me your wife. You went to 
arrange your intended marriage and then to return 
to me. Noone was to influence you, What do 
your father and mother know of me? They never 
saw me, and, though they might not consent now, 
they would consent ultimately when they came to 
know me, Let me hear from you. I cannot bear 
the suspense; it is killing me, God forgive you! 
Your own Annie.” To this the defendant wrote 
the following answer :— My dearest Aunie,—I do 
not know how I can write, I am in such a state of 
mind, My father received yesterday your mother’s 
letter. I must tell you first that I had not told 
him anything about it till he received the letter 
from my aunt, I was going to tell him at some 
tine. It was avery unwise thing writing about 
it. My father is so cross at your mamma having 
written to him, Yesterday he spoke to me in such 
way. It was toomuch. He could not, he said, 
conceive of my doing such a thing without having 
tuld him anything of it. He told me that if [ 
persisted in such a course he would never give me 
anything, and that I must put an end to it ; for he 
says you cannot wish to starve. So farewell ; and 
whatever may be yourearthly fate, in which I shall 
always feel a deep interest, may you be happy!” 
To this letter the young lady sent a very touching 
reply, in these terms :—‘‘I telt as if I could never 
open your letter. My mother first read me your 
father’s letter to her, I cannot tell my surprise at 
the result of all my trust in your love. Had you 
met some person and, knowing nothing about her, 
been entrapped into a clandestine marriage, there 
would have been some cause for your father’s dis- 
pleasure. But your engagement with me was not 
beneath you, You have not been candid enough 
with your father. I cannot tell you my surprise 
when I saw that you had never given him a hint 
of ourengagement. He cannot know how strong 
the ties are between us, You know, when you 
asked me to be your wife, I begged you to tell 
them, You said you preferred seeing them, and 
disliked writing; and you told me you were 
convinced that your father and mother would 
love me when they knew me, I was so happy in 
the assurance of your love. I told you we should 
be quite happy upon £300 a year, and we agreed 
that we should have enough even without your 
father raising your allowance; and, besides, my 
mother would have given us a house, which would 
be worth £1000, You said your father had married 
upon less. Perhaps he thought you were engaged 
to some foolish, fast girl, When he knew me | 
am sure he would not have objected. I told you 
t) tell them about it. I said I should have studied 
t» please them both; but I see from his letter that 
ite have told him nothing. . . . If your 
ther had known me he could not have written 


| stated tothe mother, During the courtship the 


such a letter, We had been too long engaged to) A Monsrer,—At Worship-street, on Monday, | 
be separated 80 easily, You have my heart asfully George Blackall, twenty, was charged before Mr. 

as when you lef: me, I shall expect an answer to| Newton with having violeotly assaulted James 

this. Do not disappoint me, Ever your fond and | Blackall, his father, and Mary Blackall, his mother. 

affectionate Annie.” To this letter, however, | From the evidence it appeared that, although: 
there was no answer, and the young lady had never | living with and at the expense of his parents, the 

heard from the defendant again, Her family, in- | prisoner had for some time past made them very 

dignant at the treatment she had met with, | unhappy by his dissolute habits, On Friday week 

induced her to bring this action, The jury |he demanded some household furniture of his 

awarded £2000 damages. mother, saying that he was about to be married, 

She said that she would give him some bedding, 
but not before she knew that he was married, i: 
afterwards threatened her, and next day, when 
she was in a shop, te passed by, As she came out 
he gave her a violent biow on the head, knocked 
her down, and, saying that he was determined 
to pay her out there and then, gave her several 
kicks, one on the right arm, injuring it mos: 
severely, Her husband, who was a short distance 
off at the time, heard her scream for assistance, 
and ran up to her. The prisoner then turned 
upon him, struck him in the eye, knocked him 
down, and kicked him in the arm with such 
severity that he had been unable to work since. 
The prosecutor and prosecutrix managed to get 
home, whither they were followed by the prisoner, 
who, on getting in, threw a jar at his mother. He 
afterwards broke tive window-frames and several 
panes of glass, A constable was sent for, and the 
prisoner was given into custody. In answer to the 
magistrate, the prosecutor stated that ona previous 
occasion the prisoner was charged with assaulting 
his mother and breaking her ribs, Police-Constable 
Brown, 82 H, deposed to having taken the 
prisoner into custody, He asked to be allowed to 
speak to his parents, and when they came into 
the passage he attempted to strike his father, 
Lhe constable prevented him, On the way to the 
station he repeatedly tried to get at his father, and 
said that he would be hung for the —— yet, Mr, 
Newton, remarking that he would not waste words 
upon such @ rutlian, sentenced him to six months’ 
unprisonment, with hard labour, 


LAMB V, MARCH, 

At Manchester, on Tuesday, a case of breach 
of promise was tried before Mr, Justice Hannay, 
in which Mr, Higgin, Q.C. appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Holker for the defendant. 
The plaintiff was Mary Elizabeth Lamb, a young 
person of twenty-five years of age, living at 
Rivington. The defendant was John Marsh, a 
young man carrying on business as a builder at 
the same place. In November, 1865, the defendant, 
having obtained the sanction of her mother, 
began to pay his addresses to Miss Lamb with 
a view to marriage “if they agreed,” as he 


plaintiff took a situation as teacher of a Roman 
Catholic schoo’ at £35 a year, but at the 
defendant's desire she gave it up, and also 
gave up dressmaking to oblige him, He 
said he was a Protestant; and at his desire 
she consented to give up the faith of her 
fathers, and bec>me a Protestant too, Soon after 
April, 1863, at his desire, she prepared the wedding 
dres=, and boug it linen for the house which had 
been provided tor them to live in, and which house 
the defendant had built for them. Some slight 
disagreement between him and the mother took 
place about this time, and he threatened proceed- 
ings, if necessary, to compel Miss Lamb to com- 
plete her contract to marry him, and since then 
he had married another person, The mother, 
father, and sister of the plaintiff were put in the 
witness-box and examined in proof of the case. 
It appeared the defendant had built four cottages, 
including one for himself, but that his means were 
not considerable, and the jury gave the plaintiff 
£200 damages, 


A Sap Oase.—Mary Ann Hayes, @ blind girl, 
was charged, at Marylebone, on Wednesday, with 
a a attempting to commit suicide under the following 
Secon os circumstances, Kobert Bull, a sergeant in the 

POLICE. employ of the Great Western Railway Company, 

A YANKEE DippLep.—Charles Lee, who de- | said he was in the coal-yard when he was startled 
scribed himeelf us a butler, but who is well-known | oy loud screams from the direction of the adjoin- 
to the police in a very different character, was | ing canal, He proceeded to the place, and there 
charged at Bow-street, last Saturday, with stealing | saw the prisoner trying to get over some rails, A 
£3 in money and a gold watch and chain, the pro- | young woman with her said she was going to throw 
perty of Mr. Charles Lewis Silver, a gentleman | uerseif into the canal, This femate was holding 
residing at Brooklyn, New York, now making the | uer back by her clothes, The young woman 
tour of Europe. The prosecutor stated that ai | alluded to said she was in the habit of leading the 
about seven on the night of Monday, Aug. 2, he | prisoner out for two or three hours a day, The 
was in the Wincsor Castle public-house in Holborn, | mother of the prisoner said this girl took her 
where he entered into conversation with the | daughter away for a long time together and without 
prisoner, and bean playing some game with pipe- | her permission, The prisoner said her mother did 
stems with him and two others. It was at first | uot wish her to leave the house, but it was at her 
understood tha’ the stakes should be £10, and he | (prisoner's) desire she was taken out a few hours 
put down £3 aid owed them £7, but afterwards | every day. Mr. Mansfield inquired if the father of 
the stakes were doubled, and he then put down hie | the prisoner was alive. The mother answered in the 
watch and chai. for the difference. He lost, ana] negative. He had been dead many years, The 
then prisoner tok up the watch and money and | prisoner said her mother received three shillings a 
ran out, accompanied by the other two, Witness} week from the parish for her, and Marquis 
ran after theu:, caught the prisoner, and de- | Townshend was also allowing her something, and 
manded his money, watch, and chain. The prisoner | tad promised to get her into some institution. Mr, 
replied that he would go and fetch them, Witness, | Mansfield said he should like t» hear what the 
believing that the prisoner had passed the pro- | prisoner's companion had to say sbout the matter. 
perty to one of his companions, let him go, and | Margaret Mahony, the young person alluded to, 


waited some time for his return, but was dis- | said, in answer to questions, that the prisoner was 
appointed in that expectation, On Saturday he | out with her for a walk. As they neared the bridge 


saw the prisouer getting down from an omnibus | in the Harrow-road the prisoner shook her hand 


He then demanved the return of his property, and, | and said, ‘'Good-by.” She had asked if she was 


the request not being complied with, he took the | near the bridge, and she told her she was not. 


prisoner to the station, Mr. Flowers asked what| The prisoner said she knew she was and felt 
the prisoner and his companion had staked, The] along the wall till she came to the opening 
prosecutor said he did not notice, but of course he] leading to the towing-path. As she was 


supposed it was money, Mr, Flowers: “You | attempting to get over the rail ng she held her, 


would have taken their money if you had won?” | and screamed for assistance. Prisoner said her 


Prosecutor : ‘Ou! yes.” Mr. Flowers: “ Well, but | mother had accused her most wrongfully of having 
if you staked the money and watch, and then you | misconducted herself. Mr. Mansfield inquired as 
lost, they had, ascording to this game, a right to | to how long the prisoner had been blind. Prisoner 
take it, and you cannot call it larceny.” Pro- | said—‘‘ Two years next October. She went to bed 
secutor: “ Weill, I called it sharping, but at the] one night with the full use of her sight; when 
station - house they asked if I put it down | she awoke next morning she was deprived of it.” 
and the prisoner took it up, and I said,/ Mr, Mansfield remanded her, in order to see if any- 
‘Yes;’ so they told me it was stealing. 1] thing could be done for her. 
never gamed before, and I can’t tell how I _ 
came to do so then.” Detective Dowdell of the E] Tum Potice AND THE PunLic.—A charge 
division, one of the officers appointed under the | affecting the character of the police was decided, 
new regulation, said that he was on duty when the] on Tuesday, at Lambeth Police Court. George 
prisoner was brought into the station that morn-| Lawrence, a police-constable, was charged with 
ing. He searched the prisoner, and found on him | violation of duty in his office of constable by 
a brass watch and chain, seven medals in imitation | assaulting Mr. Joel Rowsell at the Crystal Palace. 
of sovereigns, t-vo “flash” £10 notes, ten playing | The assault was distinctly proved, and in defence 
cards, two purses, and 5s,in money, In the course | an alibi was set up. The magistrate, at the con- 
of the afternoon he received by post a pawn-| clusion of the case, remarked strongly upon the 
broker's duplicate relating to a watch and chain,| manner in which the charges had been met, by 
pledged for £6 10s, An assistant from Mr.| denying every statement on the part of the pro- 
Folkard’s, pawnbroker, Blackfriar’s-road, produced | secution and calling upon others to support that 
the watch and chain, but could not say the prisoner | yjew, He was convinced of the untruthtulness of 
was the person who had pledged it. It was|the prisoner's statements, and, considering the 
identified by the prosecutor, Mr, Flowers said the | charge against him proved, fined him £2, 
case assumed @ more serious character from the = 
articles found on the prisoner, When that sort of i: ieee real 
“money” is staked at a game the intention to] A Mystery EXPLAineD,—An _ unfortanate 
defraud is obvious, The case must be remanded. | occurrence, which has been made the theme of 
—_ much mystery, and about which there has been a 
INDISCRIMINATE VENGEANCE,—At Marylebone, | 00d deal of sensational comment of late, has at 
on Monday, Joba Costello, labourer,-was charged | last been explained. As long ago as June 28 a 
with a violent assault upon a woman named Mary | Young woman named Elizabeth Warburton was 
Scott. Mr, Moore, of the Associate Institute for | found in an insensible condition on the Midland 
Improving and Enforcing the Laws for the Pro- | Railway at Cricklewood, near Hendon, having, as 
tection of Women and Onildren, watched the case, | it was ascertained, either fallen or been pushed 
Complainant said on Saturday night she was out | from the carriage in . she had been riding. 
purchasing some fish for her sick child, when the | She was taken to » t, Mary's Hospital, and 
prisoner, a perfect stranger, came up to her, with|for a long time s a remained unconscious ; 
a stick, and said he would either give her two black | €ven since regaining her senses she has not 
eyes or break her head. She requested him to let been in a condition to be questioned until Monday, 
her go, Instead of doing this, he struck her a| when, in the presence of her parents and a police- 
tremendous blow in the face with his fist, Police- | Officer, she made a statement to the following 
Constable 232 S stated that he heard loud cries of | effect : — That on the night in question she took a 
© Police!” and “ Murder !” and distinctly saw the | Ticket at Kentish Town station for Mill-hill, and 
prisoner strike the prosecutrix a blow, from the | Was accompanied to a second-class carriage by her 
effects of which she bled most profusely, He was | sister, to whomone of the railway officials remarked, 
i : the station-} “Tl let you go down because I know you are not 
quite sober ; and, on the way to the on-house, . ~ 
he said he had done it out of vengeance. He had | going by the train.” She states that she walked 
a spite against some one, and he was bound to| past several carriages, and, stopping at one, said, 
strike the first person he came across, He saw the | “! ll getinhere, because it is near the guard’s van, 
yrosecutrix, and he let her have it. The prisoner | She did so, and remained in conversation with her 
had nothing to say in answer to the charge, Mr. | sister until the train started, Noother person was in 
Mansfield said it was @ brutal and wanton assault, | the compartment with her, She remembers pass- 
for which he would have to pay a fine of £5, or, in| ing two statioos—namely, Haverstock-hill and 
default, be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for Finchley-road—and states that at neither of these 


i in | stations did any other person enter the compart- 
— — The prisoner was locked up, in eee acti eft tating, Finbiay-eoed dia 


a 


got up from her se at, le aned both auras on the 
door, and looked out ab tue open window, She 
felt the door shake, she says, and turned giddy, 
She thought she was falling on to the seat, but 
fell out of the carriage, beyond which she re- 
members nothing. In order to test the accuracy 
of her memory, questions were put regarding 
the articles she had in her possession at the time 
of her getting into the carriage, and to these her 
answers were perfectly satisfactory, All the 
property, with the exception of a small parcel con- 
taining handkereniefs, stockings, &c., was fonnd 
near the spot where she was discovered lying. 
She states most distinctly that she was not 
assaulted by any one, and that no one got into the 
carriage at any part of her journey. With regard 
to the bruises and other marks on her body, the 
medical gentlemen state that all of them might have 
been caused by a fall from a train yoing at the rate 
of from twenty-five to thirty miles an hour, The 
young woman is now so near convalescence that 
she will be able to be removed in a few days from 
the hospital, Her escape was an exceedingly 
narrow one, She was discovered by a lad in the 
employ of Mr. Shere, of Edgware, who, before get- 
ting assistance, removed her from the up goods 
line, upon which she had fallen, to the bank ; and 
almost immediately afcerwards a train passed over 
the spot. Miss Warburton is not a servant at Mull- 
hill, as has been stated, but a governess, 

A Srnovus Crime!—At the Bromley Petty 
Sessions, on Monday last, Ellen Smith, a poor 
woman who got her living by charing and washing, 
living at Orpington, was charged with the unlawful 
possession of a faggot of sticks. Police-Constable 
ist RK, who produced a handful of sticks, said he 
met the prisoner, whilst off duty, going home with 
a bundle of sticks, She told him she had gathered 


them in the wood of Mr, Berens, one of the county 
justices of the Bromley division. Mr, F. A. Lewin: 
W hat have you got to say to the charge? Prisoner: 
If you please, your Worships, | had no money to 
buy coal, and as | was passing through Mr, Berens’s 
wood | gathered a few sticks to boil my kettle, 
There is a path through the wood, and I gathered 
the sticks by theside of the path, The Bench fined 
her 2s, 6d., and 3s, 6d, costs, or seven days’ im- 
prisoument, As she was leaving the dock, Mr, 
Edlmaun expressed a hope that it would he acaution 
to her never to touch sticks in gentlemen's woods 
again, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 6, 
BANKRUPTS.—C. STANBKLDGE, Kilburn, commission agen’ 
C. PEARSON, New Wandsworth—T, COOK, West Mromnsa. 
clicker—K. J, LEAR, Tavistock-court, Covent-garden, cheese- 
monger M. MUSGKUVKE, Hoxvon, butcher — MH. BK. VOULKS, 
Kilburn-par«-road, # torney-at-law — J, GOULD, Farm-street, 
Berkeley-square, patent exie-maker—A. BURK«, Upper West- 
bourve park, builder—W. ARTIS, Belgravia, poulterer—F. C, 
WOOD, Plumstead, shipbroker—D. PINDER, Southwark conee 
imp roer—R, THOMSON, Newington-causeway, grocer—E. P. ©, 
THOMAS, Blackfriurs-road—G. KIPLEY, Plumstead, machinist 
S. CHALTERTON, Brighton, buiider—G@ N, PRALL, Hasings, 
tankeeper —G. W. FLEMING, Salisbury, tailor—H. GOWKR. 
Lower Norwood, carpenies —J. NAYLUR, Goole, labourer— 
i HODSON, Peterborough, postmawer—H BK. B. GKAHAM 
Upper Holloway, baker —'H. B. INGRAM, Portland-terrace, 
egent’s Park, dissenting minister—E, SHARRATT, Doctors’ 
commo licensed victualler—J. H, SMLLH, Limehouse, coal 
porter: . THOMAS, Northampvuon, innkeeper—A, BaESTON, 
Gray's-inn-road, warehouseman - C. F. DisBENHAM, U,per 
Clapton, linendraper—I. H. MABERLY, Colchester, attorney— 
B. SMITH, Bofield, carpenter—Q. ‘I, COLLINGBOURNE, Soho, 
cheesemonger—J, AVERY, Islington, ivory-turner—t, SMITH, 
Chalk-farm-road, hairaresrer—C. CAHAGAN, Slough, farmer— 
J. NORKKIS, sethnal-green road, cabinetmaker—G. PETLEY, 
Holloway, general-shop keepr—J, CRACKN&LL, Leytonstone, 
waster imeriner—G. MENGELS, City-roaa, carver and gilder— 
A. TAYLURB, Herne Bay, milier—G, ATKINS, Great Yarmouth— 
H G. GABDNER, Wormiey, beershop-keeper—B COST «R, Bir- 
mingham, dealer in timber—P. A. rE2ROCOOHINO, Walton- 
road—G,. J, SANDERSON, Woolwich, baker—J. KING, ‘Thornton- 
heath, Surrey, carmao—J, TOMLIN, Bermonasey-wall, corn- 
dealer—R, BULLIMERE, Nowingham, siik and cotton dyer—S, 
DUBUSK, Notiingham, silk mercnant—G BRIDGER, Notting- 
ham, lace commission agent—G KIRKLAND, Derby, baker—«, J 
JACKSON, Dover—J. G@&AUKKOGeR, Huddersfieid, couton yara 
agent—W. BLAND. Addingbam, farmer—W. HOLK, Whittingvon. 
grocer—J. J, SHRUBSOLM, Sheffield, accouatamt—J, PILLING! 
Haslingdea Grane, cottonspiuner—E. WiLLLAMS, Caruary n 
saitmaker—W. TURNER, Ruchaal», woollen-carder—J, WORTH 
Rochdaie, cardmaker—D. FIRTH, Rochdale, greengroc er— 
J, B. SIMPSUN, Gorton, cutter-ouc—W. E. TAYLUR, Entield 
Mills, cottyn-tpinner—W. ROBINSON, Abram, brewer—A, 
PAXTON, Gateshead, cabinetmsker—W. GUYMER, jun » North 
chieds, hardwareman—R. WOOD, Newcast.e-on-Tyne, schoul- 
master—T. WALL&K, Portinscale, 


pel KAY, Barrowford, 

SCOTCH BEQUESTRATIONS.—FRaSER, HAKRIS, and CO, 
Dunkelu, builders—J. WEATHERKSTON, Kelso, cattle-dealer—a’ 
SLlebb, Kimarnock, grocer —J, INGLIS, Kilsyth, gf. ocer—A, 
aud A, KKDDLE and COMPANY, Edinburgh, arapers, 2 


TUEADAY, AUGUST 10, 

BANKRUPTS.—J. DILLIMORE, Walworth — W. PARSONS, 
Chelsea, plumoer—J. HAND +, tisnopagate beershop-keepar—J_ 
NAVE, kotherhithe—T. H. THRIDGOULD, Stepney, newsagent 
J. DAUK, Sc. John's-wood, clerk—v. CHirPER, Battersea—w. 
EDWAKDS, Mile-ena, cab’ proprietor—H. ALU&ED, Weat Ham, 
contrac. or—W. KE. RENDLE, ‘Teddington—@. HETTERLEY. 
Chatham baker—£, OHADWICK, Epsom, surveyor—M. GROSER: 
Kennington-lane, cab proprievor—N. CaUDLEIGH. Clerkenwell, 
teadealer—J, LEMAN, Vimlioo, tailor—E. LINCKER, Tower 
Koyal, Cannon-street, Bohemian glass importer—H. VUNCOMBE, 
St. John’'s-wood, job master—P, PENTECOST, Euston-road, 
mattress maker — IT. KUCTER, Stockvon-on-Tves, iunkeeper— 
C. KULFE, Hampton, clerk—W, W. rAGE, Guildford, licensed 
victualler—G, KUGG, Hackney —C. H. BEOK WITH, Chelmsfora, 
liaendraper—G, F. HEDG#R, Tottenham, wine and spirit mer- 
chant—J. WRIGHT, Daventry, wheelwrignt—H. J. HAMILTON 
Clapham,clerk—J and J, L. HAZARD, Islington-green printers 
J, FIRMAN, Peckham—E, DAVIS, St. Luke's, olacksmith—k, 
ELLIS, kuston-road, shoe masufactarer—E, OLDaN, bi ston, 
tobacconist—J. VAN’ DIEPENHEIM, Cnelsea—W. T) RODEN, 
Birmingham, artist—J. &. CHERRY, junior, Navenby, coal 
merchan —J. HUDDARD, Newport, Moamouthshire, shipbuilder 
E HAHNEL, Huddersfield siik merchant—G. N. BADGE, Cardiff, 
docwr of medicine—K, DIMELOW, Hudderstieid, cork manu 
1acturer—J, STESRS and W. STOCKS, Huadersfisid, slate-s—s, 
GALE. Bradford, ticensed victualler—P. NELSON, Farnworth, 
coal merchant—J. W. CADE, Mav cheater, brewer -J. R. GLOVER, 
Liverpool, toreman tailor—J.C, OSBORNE, Birkenhead, draper — 
8. SHORE, Healey, woollen-carder — W. GILES, Chorlton-on- 
Medlocs, lithographic priater—H. COATES. Myland, pai.ter—R. 
WALT. Sheflield, marine-store dealer —J. W. CUOK, Southsea, 
builder—H. MUORE, Southses. builder—J. COLLI&K, Stowe—J, 
M KEK, Gloucester, grocer—J, THOMAS, jun., Tymawr-ucha, 
manure agenc—D, RUTHER, Abergavenny, police-constable— 
G. W. BAUDRY, Byde, artist—C, HALL, Far Cotton, baker—J, 
KNIGHL, Whiston, labourer—W. VINE, Hartland, surgeon- E, 
JONBS, Lisnidloes, innkeeper—J, Male ae Heath, hatcher— 
¥, VICKERY, Barwick, tankeeper—W. IRVING, Carlisie. tin- 
smith — . HARRUP, Longsight, photographic artist—W. H, 
PAKKER, Manchester, grocer—P. STUBBS, Easingtoa, inn- 
keeper—W. LIGHTFOOT, Kingskerswell, market-gardener—R. 
THUMPSON, Nottingham, coréwainer—J, ASHFORD, Kingston- 
on-Hull, fishermao—T, H. KING, Kingston-on-Hall, brickiayer— 
W. TURNER, Bridgwater, beerhouse-keeper—J, WHITE, Compton 
Dandon, bateher—D, BVAN>», Carmarthen, general deaier 
P. WOOD, Kamsoottom, clockoealer—T, TURNER, Newark-on- 
Lrent, bootmaker—J, HISCOX, Norton Canes, beerhouse-keeper— 
S. H SPLATT, Birkenhead, commercial traveller—D JENKIN 
Pentre Yatrad, tatlor—J. PARSONS, jun, Halesowen, batcher—J, 
HAY, jun., Barden Moor, beerhouse manager—G, A. ROS®, Eye, 
corachandler—H., DIGBY, Springtield, fishmonger—J. NAY TOR, 
Kast Keswick, deerhouse-keeper—J. CARLEY, Margate, J, 
CLEAVES, Gillingham, labourer. 

BCU (CH SEQUGsLRaTluas,—J. BEAUCHP, West Mains, 
farmer—W. BOYD, Dumbarton, grocer—WALKER, HAMILTON, 
and CO,, commission merchants, 
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OBERT COCKS and CO.’S Highly Popular ae 
MUSIC. 


N INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO, 
ei ag seo roa's Modern instructions for Singing, 
39h Edition, 48, Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Musio, 
19rd Edition, is. Hamilton's Dictionary of 3500 Musieal Terma, 
80th Edition, is, Clarke's fem of Thorough Bass, 2a. George 
F. Weat's Q Relating to the Theory of Music, la, 

London : New Burling.on-strees. To be had everywhere, 


Materiais now fashionable, and cach made in Seven Sises, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 
An Illustrative Manual! of present Fashions now ready, free on 


on , ROBERT COCKSand CO. 
Macaw wr remind the prptason generally and application. ; = 
Be eae ene SEND OUT PARCELS of MUSIC on APPRO- 4) aly LL en 7 M OURNING, 


BATION, Terms (gratis and post-free) on application, 


aolicited. Keturns to be made at the expiration of ev half year, | Obtained at the most reasonable 


, wratl i postage-froa, a LIST of NEW VOCAL at PETER BOBL 
wt NOrORTM MUSIC , AUGUST. Goods are free ot han for, selection, he Phe pects ot 
London: New Burlington-strees, pg cr , ‘Patter ok pamnge recei os titer, —s 
NLY. By the Composer of “ Weary.” all parte of Cee and General Mourn! Warehouse, 


preas ful musical producer is again evident larges eT oars aeeT hon it Warehouse in Burope, 
“ The ft of a thoughtful mus! uncer is again evident | The t and most econom: ‘ourning 
in ee original and Sorming aong, which has more that is PETER BOBINSON’S. 


new in it than is to be found in twenty ordinary ‘new’ songs; eee im 
ANKRUPT STOCK.—SPECIAL SALE, 


and, moreover, it is eminently vocal." The Queen, May 23. ae 
New Bdition, royal 18mo, cloth, 3s. 64., To Ladies leaving Town, Heads of Famili Schools, 


SKETCH OF THE | Public tnatitutions, and others secking 


‘QLUNT’S (I. J. ablie 
REFORMATION 1N Et Tilustrated with full- ¥ IMPORTANT, GENUINE, AND UNRESERVED SALB 
page Engravin; FOR FOURTEEN DAYS. 


CHARLES AMOTT and COMPANY, St. Paul's, will Sell, on 
MONDAY, the Stock of Merton and Nettleship, Wholesale Ware- 
housemen ; and the Stock of Weightman, Sons, and Willing, of 
Roseneath ; at half the original cost. 

350 Fancy Striped Japanese Silk Dresses, very wide, 

40 in,, usually sold at i guines, will be cleared out at 138, 11d, Fi 


Dencriptt if Coun! in the known World, the Cities, | “4 large parcel of Japanese Silk Dresses, in new and beautifal 

Towns. Rivers, Villager, &o. edited by J. A. SMITH, colours, such as ‘Silver Grey, Brown, Pink, Violet, Green, Blue, 

London : WILLIAM TRGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapaide, a, in light and dark shades, ori 'y 2ga., are now selling for 
3s, 


npr OPERA AND THE PRESS, By Brilliant colours in French Fancy Striped Silks, usually sold at 


35a, and 45a, are all reduced to £1 5s. and 14 guinea, 
C, L.GRUNEISEN. Price 1a. 6d. Rich Wide Biack Gros Grain Silke, originally £3, aro all marked 
HARDWIOKR, 193, Piccadilly. 


London WILLIAM TOG, Pancras-lane, Chespalde, 
New Edition, correoted to 1869, 8vo, cloth, 19s, 64.; half 
Russian, 


» 17a. 
ROOKES’S, B, GENERAL 


GAZETTEER. A Geographical Dictionary, containing 


B 


7s, 6d, 12 yards, 

7 dsomel: itt z paca, and Fancy Jackets will be sold 

‘4 gil han 'Y | wonderfully cheap, those originally 6s. 
vennd, with sities 108, 6d. for 58. 11d., those worth 14s, 0d, for 8a, 11d. 
price 
mae ae Meening Wrappers, in French Cambrio, worth 13s. 6d., for 
6a, 
with 
Published at Pedr reel NEWS Office, 19, Chas, Amott and Company, 61 and 63, Saint Paul's, 


“ae White Serge, Al 
In « Folio Volume, printed on toned paper, and 1000 White Serge, eee ita thees worth 
edges, 
1000 elegant Silk Jackets, worth £2 5a., are marked | guinea, 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
Catalogues of the Underctothing, Dresses, Linens, &c., post-frea, 
Strand, W.C. ; and to be had of all Booksellers, — 


£240 WORTH of SALVAGE 


wow ve DRAPERY, raved from ihe ae aes: on she 
5 » i f M Bowde Pratt, old-est pers, of 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY premises of Mesers, Bowden and Pratt, old-ests 


ALMAUACK for 1870, aa f the Day 
ing Tweive Portraits of Eminent Statesmen o' ’ 
ee earings nelected from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS; Tables of stamps, Taxes, and Licenses ; Eclipres, BRemark- 
able Events, Postege Regulations, and @ great variety of Useful 
and Interesting Information, ‘The Trade supplied ty Ww. M. 
CLARKE end CO., Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ;and G, Vickers 
Angel court (172), Strand, Londen, 


Just published, price 6d, ; or 74. by post, 
yas END OF VACCINATION, the Blood 


Poisoner and Tomer < Disenee, 
By JOHN MOBISON. ino, 
ADIALOGUE BETWEEN A MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTER, 
on the same Subject. Price Id, ; or 3d. by post. May be had at 
the British Cotlege of Health, Eusten-road, London. 

When a child is vaccinated it carries the seods of infection and 
consumption, 


IANOFORTKS, — MOORE and MOORE 


We have purchased the whole of the Steck of the above Firm, 
consisting of almost every description of General Drapery, whic 
is more er lese damaged by fire and water. 

‘The Stock wiil ve offered for Sale on our Premises, commencing 
every Morning at Ten o’Clock, and will be continued for about 
14 Daya, commencing at the same hour each day. 

We would earnestiy recommend our Customers to make their 
visita as early in the day as possible, to ensure more prompt and 
careful attention with a much better choice of the 

SALVAGE STOCK, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ys zaesION of TEMPORARY PLACE 
"j of BUSIN&SS.—Z. SIMPSON and COMPANY, having 
aaded to their former premises the adjoining hoi No. 65, have 
now OPENKD the same exclusively as a HOUSEHOLD and 
FAMILY DRAPERY DEPARTMENT, and invite particular 
attention to several large parcels of Damask Table Linen, White 
and Coloured Counterpanes, Sheetings, Blankets, Flannela, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


BAKER and GRIST. _ 
D*: HALF, and SLIGHT MOURNING, 
8 marvel 


lous Assortment, from 
4s, 11d, Full Dress. Patterns, representin 
£7000 Stock, sent free by BAKER and CRISP. . 
AKER and CRISP'S, 198, Regent-street, 
BARLY suru SN DRESSEs, 


Patterns 

(The New Satin Cloths ee es 108, 6d, to 14a, 64. Dress, 
The New Wool RKeppe o +. 68, 9d, to 3ta, Od. Dress. 
The Mew Silk Reppe o 10a, 6d, tu 378, 6d. Dress. 

% | The New Silk Serges 6d. to 25s, Od. Dress. 
4 | The New Wool Serges + te, 6d. to 25s, Od. Dress, 
b |The New Japan Crapes .. «+ He. Sd to las, Gd. Dress, 
5 The New Freach Merinos .. 12s, 6d, to 18s, 6d. Dress, 
<4< The New French Cashmeres a+ 19s, 64, to 218, Od, Dress, 
> | The New Kirtle Tartans .- 128, 6d, to 30s. Od. Dress, 
The New German Cloths .. Se. 9d, to 12s. 64. Dress, 

| The New Magdaia Cloths .. oo 84, 9d, to ld 6d. Dress. 
fd | The New Mi Clothe -. oe» &. 9d,to lSa, éd. Dress. 
Tne New Fancy Fabrics .- e. 11d, to 93a, Od. Drees, 
The New Moleskin Velveteens ». 18s, 6d. to 50s, 0d. Dress, 
The New Lyons Velvetoens oe 17a, 64, to 428, 04. Dress. 

SUBSTITUTE _ for 


HE PERFECT 
SILYBR. — The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
than thirty years seo wy WILLIAE 8. SURECH, When plated 
poems | aeogee esara. ngton an . yon: 
ton the t article next to aterl silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 


ste] ae | ae log 

gas i = San 

EA | “A | FA |Hog 
site Pats ootopann wren. [TBS LE TELE SE (4 YS 

le Forks or weil 
Dessert do. a ras, 1360/1 70;1LMO0;11e 
‘Fea Spoons oe oe |OMO[OIWO;L 10/1 26 
Other articles are in proportion, 

‘These are all as strongly plated, and are im every respect at least 
equa! to what other houses are selling ae their first quality at very 


much higher prices, 
A second quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
‘Table Spoens and Forks ~ £1 28, per dos, 


160, 
Toa Spoons oe + oe oo «(1m 
Tea and Cotfee Seta, Dish Covers and Corner Dishea, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 
The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers, 
All kinds of replating done by the patent proces. 


ILLIAM 5S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGE! by appointment to 

H.R.H, the ?rince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratia and 
post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Lilustrations of his 
unrivalled STOCK of Electro-piate and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot- water Dishes, Ciocks and Candelabra, 
Stoves and Fenvers, Bathe and Toilet Ware, 
Marble Chimney pieces, iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Kitchen Kanges, Redding and Bed-hangings, 
Lampa, Gaseliers, Hed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Tea ‘rays, Urns and Kettles, ‘Turnery Goods, 
Tabie Cutlery, Kitohen Uveusils, &e., 
with Lists of Prices and Plana of the Twenty large Show-Rooma, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 1A, 2, 3, aud 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's-place ; and 1, Newman-yard, Loudon, 


” ” 


Maslin, Lace, aud Leno Long Curtains, Towels, &c, 

7, SIMPSON and COMPANY, 

(4. WHOLESALE and RETAIL SILKMERCERS 
OURNING FABRICS. 


and Linendrapers, 
BAREGE GRENADINE, an inexpensive and excellent 


LET on HIRE the following PLANOFORTES, for three 
years; after which, and without any further charge whatever, 
the pianoforte meoomsee : 

i quarter ; 08, ; h 
Biol ses quarter; Drawing-room Model Cottage, 3 178. per 
uarter, ‘These instrumenta are warranted, and of the best manu- 
facture, Extensive Ware-Rooma, 
104 and 105, BISHOPSGATK-STREET WITHIN, B.C, 
Jury award, International Exhibition, 1862: Honourable Men- 
tion for good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Moore, 


65 and 66, Farringdon-street, E.C. 


ARMONIUMS,—MOORE and MOORE'S ering re fr Pa 1 yard 
Ware-itoonas, 104 and th wishopigateetreet Within, BGP Menare 


JAY. 
Lyons Chéné Sill 4 yards, £1 19a, 64, the Dress, 
Family Mourning of ail kinds proportionably cheap. 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
gaYs' 


years’ of Hire to Purchase to all parts of the United 
po nso tortor A and 105, Bishopegate-etreet, E.C, 
poeta tn nents tetas mania ea 


IANOS for HIRE from 12s, per Month ; APANESE SILKS, firat rate in Quality? 


or THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of PURCHASE, at 2s. 644. the yard. An opinion has prevailed that thi 
TWO to FIVE GUINRAS per QUARTER. much-sdmired and fashionable article could not be durable. The 


PEACHEY, Manufacturer, 72 and 73, Bishopsgate-st. Within, B.C, | Germans have succeeded in designing au improved fabric, 
Largest ‘Assortment in London, of every description and price. brilliaot in atyle and colours, both figured and plain, with war- 
—- - ranty for wear. The advancing price of silk makes it iay ble 

number of pieces at 2a, -; the 


to supply more than a limite 
nezt importation must be ot the lcast 4s. 


Borer B'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Gornets, Saxhorns, Drums, Flutes, Clarinets, Fivgmiom, | BAKVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.2 
andoolonies, giving universal a jatler’s Artist Model, a er gS EEE: : — 
the easiest enae yet produced, with double water-key, in case, EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
£6 éa,—Haymarket, London. . Pricas, with drawings, post-free, F L SEWELL and co., hoving, sated q numeron a a tieations 

for their Real Seal Jaciets, say that this is 1 capes 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, | and best time to purchate. 
Bold by all Price Lists on applica:ion. 
Stationers The Hudeon 6 say Sale is now over, 
throughout the World, 


ADE-UP COSTUMES, 
SEWELL and CO. are now showing thelr MUSLIN and 
PigUE COSTUMES, Embroidered and Trimmed, at v. 
Prices; also a large Stock of handsomely-trimmed mes, 
many of them being especially adapied for Seaside and Country 


Wear. 
Ladies leaving Town are invited to inspect the above Gooda, 


anda FIXED SUM in Case of DEATH, 
caused by Accident of any kind, 
may be secured by 2 Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Av Annus! Payment of £3 to £6 5a. Insures £1000 at Death, 


 Oheead sg in CASE of INJURY 


and an Allowance at the rate of £6 por Week for Injury, 
Oiler — 4, Corn; ot 10, Ree eran, beorelary, LIZABETHAN RUFFLES,—This 
pa | detananon pose Wanons toe. vishen pash, session or when anu ba bat 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA wast esas; or 88 ean the ost {sor neole and wriste)-Mra, '. ©. 

owes. thn expesial exeatiance, deticlons Saveur, sat ‘OUNG, Ladies’ Outhster, 12%, Oxford-atreet, London, W. 
—— Siero LEANING GLOVES and RENOVATING 
B |. —The 

BS on ON eA OA oath Soce © A+] akchov htc REMRRODYNE tor stectivelyeltantog érapary 


iene colebrated ter the production of the without injury to the most delicate oolour. It removes grease, oii, 


__ finest Cooon in the world, tra’ Pata is Hottest 6 and fr hy LY 9 
(Rosse and BLACKWELL'S | “Det! Brothers, London and Manchester, : 
FREEARED SOUPS. EAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Mrs, 8, A, ALLEN'’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER never 


in Pint and Quart Tine, Ready for Immediate Uae, 
fails to quickly restore grey or faded hair to iteyouthfal colour and 


Ox-Tail, Jullienns, Keal Turtle, Mulligatawny, 


Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warchousemen ; Wholesale | beauty. It stopa the hair from falling off, It prevents baldnese, 
of the Manufactarera, it prometes luxuriant growth ; it causes the hair to grow thick 
Crosse ye ny ren otmene. It yomoves ail ae It conta ee Coenen nor 
Purveyora ajenty, lye, In large Bottles, price Six Shillings, homiate and 
ss . Soho-square, London, * Perfamers.—Dépot, 264, High Holborn, London. 
ee AIR DYE—BATCHELOR'S 
LENFIELD INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
ST. Packets, the best inthe world, black or brown. The only one that 
eee that you got it, remedies the evil effects of to 4a, 6¢., 7a, and I4a, of all 
a inforicr kinds ars aubetituted Perfumers and Chemists. W! je, B. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


= for the nake of extra profite. 5, Great Marlborough-street, W. ; and 93 and 95, City-road, B.C. 
ATICNAL HOSPITAL FOR THE IMMEL'S TOILET VINEGAR,—Highly 
Ne et ee pe PS Broce tet ng hr 
ia, and the Wurds contain as this thine, In-addi¢ien ce | and Ss. G4.--96, Strand; 24, Cornhill ; and Iwh, Regent-etrcete 


now avali treet, 
metropolitan cases, patients from fifteen English counties, Wales, * 
and Ireland. Many hundrede from all parte are also under trest- ING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal- 


ment a6 out- ta, <A donation of 


ep for assistano~, 
ite 


presen’ 
the samarlean Soolety for the relief of the more detioee ats |(REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 


Convalescent Home, and the Pension Fund for the Incurablea, G Caledonian-road, N.—Several beds in the new buildin, 
KB H. CHANDLER Hon, See. cannot be occupied for WANT of F' - 


en TES ~<A. ¥. pd Req., Hon, Seoretary. 
ETROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT & 
INSTITUTION, Walton-on-Thames, Mitcham, and 


GRORGE RRID, Secretary. 
Hendon, 
President—His Grace the Duke of Weilington, 


OOR SIOK and HELPLESS CHILDREN. 
L INFIRMAR MEN 
Treaeurers—kight Hon, Rassall Gueney, M.P., and Colonel | Waterloo Bei road, inated a 
. ¥. Grant. I3 moet earnestly needed, 
The Homes are now quite full, and contain 255 adults and | and solicited cseg odlial to an 2 
82 children, The Committee APPEAL for Sabscri; 


for continuing relief taftering 
fad Dona | inmates at this Hospital . 


Office—Waterloo Bridge-road, 8.B. 


London Joint-stock Bank, Pall-meall 


CHARLES HOLM2S, Seeretary. 
_ OMe, 34, Sackvile-arest, Pleoadlly se 


fej LAOKs" SILVER ELEOTRO-PLATE 

iaae for wear as real silver, 

Table Forks ( Pattern—Per doz.)£1 10 Oandl 10 0 
Dessert Ditte o oe oe oo o, ilwo 
Tabie Spoons co eee «CC, 1B 

dittoe, so oF « LOO, 110 0 
Toa Spoons .. + O12 :0,, 018 0 


Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 
RSTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE’S. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue Gratis and pont tose, 


Table Catiery. Fenders and Fire! 
Electro-silver Plate. Bedsteads and Bedding, 
Tea Traye and Urns. Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. | Copper, Iron, and Tin Ware, 
A discount ot 5 Cent, for cash paymenta over £2, 
DEANB and CO.,, 46, King William-st., LUNDON BRIDGE, 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 


for centre cf Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy- 
chairs, a improvement on the crdinary Ottoman, Only of 
Filmerand Son, Upholaterers, 31 and 32, Berners-st.,Oxford-st.,W.; 
Factory, 34 and 35, Charzles-st. An Iliuatrated Catalogue post-free, 


REA KFAST.,—EPPS'S COCOA, 


The “Civil Service Gazette” remarks :—“ By a thorough 
knowledge of the natural lawe which govern the operations of 
eigention and nutrition, ard by a ae ee of the fine 
propert weil-selected Oocos, Mr. oA ¥ our 
breakfast-tables with a delicate! “igavoures, be ae 
eve us many hea 
41b., glb., and 
and Ou., H 


which may 
I, ‘tle-lined packets, labelled - JAMES EPPS 
iD! - ‘3 

hic Chemists, London, 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON'S 
PRPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES 


are the successful an Remedies ado; 
Pofeion for tnd . ~ ad pted by the Medical 
in bottles and boxes, from 26., with full directions, by 
Thomas Morson and Son, 31, and 1% - 
oe band Sen, 8, a3, , Southampton-street, 
and by ali Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is 
WATERS'S QUININE WINE, unrivalled as » atomachic 


stimulant. Sold by G: Oilmen, Confection &e,, 
doren.—WATEKS and WILLIAMS, the Original, ‘Makers, a 
orcester House, 34, Rastcheap, B.C, 


A ULSOPP'S PALE nnd BURTON ALES, 


The above Ales are now being supplied, in the fi: - 
dition, in bottles aud in casks, by F NDLATER, MACKIE, 
TODD, and CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, 8. E. 


K NAbAN's LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 


EXHIBITION, 1966, This celebrated old Irish Whis ined 
the Dubliu Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, paired geen 
pig okeemapa omy” Soid in bettles, 3s. 84. each, at the retail houses 
m London ; by the agents in the principal towns of England ; or 
wholesale, at 8, GreatWindmill-street, London, W,— Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork, “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


pocchrapegr pt gl TOILET POWDER 
ra) to theskin ® natural whitencas, youthfal deli 
EETH,— BEST AND CHKAPRST, 
Mesers, GABRIRL, 6c Ludgate Mill eos oes from the Bridge) 
Lineal tie ene en eae, 
- jew Pamphiet for 1860 just pabliahed, post free 


N ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 
Physician, Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street. W, 

Patiouts wre geen wt 227, Gray'e-inn-road, on Moudeys and 
Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on Wednesdays and 
Seturdaye; Mornings, at Ten, Kvenings, from Five till Nine, 
Average number of Patiouts under treatment, 900 weekly. 

THOS. KOBINSON, Hon, Seo. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn- 


to sll without letters of recommendatio: 
needed, JAMES S. BLYTH, ad 


PRIVATE HOSPITAL, Pembroke Lodge, 
invalide, Hoapieel arora. "Terme; £1 lerte a8 inshenire ot 


board and 
Mr, EBSWORTH, F.R.C.S., Madical Director. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIO SALINE. 


Have & in your houses, for % fe the only safe antidote in 
¥ Mra 
‘overs, a Ee es Affectionas, bom oe Beets gg oo Head- 


road.—Open 
Fl N DS: are urgently 


| ergy longer will Families suffer 

©DOUGALL’S PATEN DISINFECTING and TNUECT SOAP, 

which entirely destroys all Insect Life, See contains no poison, 
each ; ® 


Sold every where, in Tablets, 64. 
. 


* 
oO | 
y 


jon and ‘ 
) 
. 


/S EY 


My 


AUGUST 14, 1969 


z BAKEB AND CRISPS SUBSCRIBE 

Endless Variety of WATERPROOF ILKS,—Extraordinary Bargains, Every ‘om 

TWEED MANTLES, from 18s, 94. upwards, S 7 pax vecription.Eattere tres. I LLU ST BRA TED TIMES 
ties, Shi a jaker a ip. 198, t-atree to 1 
The Boo of Lam Jct, Mant Sra and New Heeeot sre snus Sutin nee ivannees pans Stamey, ode hone 
prices trom 13s. 9d., upwards. APANESE SILKS, 33s. 6d., real and very | warded post-free, per return of by the Publisher (it i 
best, to be obtained only at 198, Regent-street. Best German print), on receipt of ¢ stamps for each . 
‘The completa stock of Children's Mantles, in all Shapes and makes, from 17s, 64. Full Dress. Patterns free, . FOX, Publisher, 3, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 


\ADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION, 


Baker-st. Beautifal Coart Dresses, manuf: 
first houses in Paris, are now ON VIEW. Admission lect” see 


under ton, 64. ; Kxtre Rooms, 64, Open trom 1) am, till 10 p.m. 
R= FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR 
CAUTION, ; 


BROWN and POLSON were the first to adopt the name Corn 
Flour, and are greatly intercsted in maintaining its reputs- 
tion, which is liable wo be discredited by the unwarrantable appre 
priation of the name to articles of a different c! . Prepared, 
as in one prominent instance, from Kice ! 

The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate between articles bear- 
ing a felee name and Brown an@ Polaon’s Corn Flour, which: js, 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian Corn. 7 


Brows 


and 


Btows and 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
boiled with Milk, 


POLBON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
boiled with Mik, 
for Supper, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLUUL, 

to thicken 
Soups. i 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 

to thicken 

Sauces, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
fo thicken 
Bowt-vea. 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
—_ =a Sone _ Custards, 


and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
Blancmanga — 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 

for use with 

Stewed Fruit, 


and 


and 


CORN FLOUR, 
for 
Puddings, 


POLS ON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 
One Table-epoontal 
to Lib ot tour 
makes 
Light Pastry. 


POLSON'S 
OORN FLOUR. 


2°. Sag ono 
+o 

a 
of the world, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
Packets, harried d 8a 
This quality mainteins its superior Hence, a ‘ 
eaualled by ‘ny similar artiole, a vouieiae 


(Gj LssTIELD 
STARCH, 

Exclusively heal in she Royal Laundry; 

“Te is io ten te she ever sede” 


Awarded Prize Medal for iva eu '. 
Beware of spurious innate 


ERFECT HEALTH to ALL by DU 
BARRY'S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
eradicates Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Consti, » Phiegm, Low 
Spirits, Dierr' Acidity, Diabetes, nausea and Vomiting, 
eating, Palpiiation ; N Bilious, and Liver Complainus. 
Cure No. 64,413; “‘ Rome —The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent since he has taken Du Berry's Food, and his Holiness cannot 
sais exeetient Sobd aT wale Barry and Co., 77, 
treet, . Jame, ¥ 
In Tine, ot is. Ifa; ib. de. Od, ; I21b., $34; et all Growers, 
HAVE NO _ APPETITE,—Then use 
PS ar ing GOInIAE Wonk, the finest Tonic Bitter in the 
y imen, Confectioners, d&c., at 398. per 
dosen.—_WATBERS and WILLIAM the iginal Makers, 
Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, ao ans 


READ-AND-MILK FLOUR is a valuable 
Food for Invalids and Ladies in Confinement, 
It is very easily digested, 
and has an ble flavour, 
To be had of Chemiats, aud Confectioners. 


TNFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the Registrar-General's reports and 
wtatiocics relating w mortality amongst infants would show « very 
marked improvement if one of the simplest domestic aids to 
the nursery, io the shape of MRS. JOANSON'S AMERIUAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP, were used universally. It is perfeetiy free 
from any narcotic, aud no child refuses ite application to the 
gums. None genuine without the name of “karcley and Sons, 
%, Lays ee don-sireet,” ia one the stamp, Sold by all Chemists, at 

ie. ttle. 


TLIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
, Sick Head: 
Statins Hci anes nea, Avra Pare 
se eee OP RAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH, 

Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine- Vander, 


PoLLowar's OINTMENT, — Mishaps. 


For curing accidental hurts this Uintment surpasses every 
Mniment, lotion, or embrocation, It immediately soothes the 
irritated nerves, prevents the blood unduly fiowing to the seat 


of pier One fully guarding against inflammation and the 


ANCEB HOSPITAL, London and 


Brompton. —185i.—Office, 167, Piccadill: ite Bond-st.) 
following FORM of LEGACY is recomaented *-- 

“I give and Caqueath untothe Treasurer tor the time being of 
the Cancer Hospital, London, situate at No, i67, Piccadilly, and 
iso in tne Fulham-road, Brom » Middiesex, the sum ot £— 
(tres of duty), to be paid out of my personal sstate, not charged on 
land, te be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of 
tution.” By order, H. J. Jupp. 


K 2%4'8 COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal- 
tion to the TIVE SHILLING CUB BOGHIPTION LIST” jost opened 


and 


and 


Brown and 


the said inati 


by them, and jculariy request all interested in 
loapitals ana Medical Sc! to 
pital ana +hoole to join this as an example 


Bankers—Mosara, Twining and Co,, Messrs. Coutts and Oo, 
Messrs. Hoares, Mesers. Drummond, and Mesars. Williams, Deacon, 
and Co, ¥. ALVRED BBDWRLL, Vice-Chairman. 
J. W. WALDRON, Secretary. 


London : Printed and Published at the 2, Catherine-sirest, 

tothe Perish Se. Mery So aupat, inthe ounay Middieer, 

¥ As Fox, ne-etreek, aforesaid. 
SATURDAY, avovar'la ieee, 


